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ETERNITY. 
A THREAD IN THE WEAVING OF A LIFE. 


Among my earliest recollections are those of the pictures 
of hell which I saw from Sunday to Sunday in a country 
church. They were drawn with wide-sweeping gestures by 
the frenzied preacher, and colored by the wails of the devout 
in the congregation. The pictures were balanced by the 
favorite hymns emphasizing the endless bliss of that place,— 


“ Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


Especially was I impressed with the conception : — 


“ When we've been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 
We've no less days to sing God's praise 
Than when we first begun.” 


The drawl of the singing only served to intensify the sig- 
nificance of the lines to me, and each repetition filled me 
with a deeper awe and terror. 

Out of what chaos of childish talk I cannot say, but in 
some way there developed one day between a playmate and 
myself the question, How far is it to the end of the world? 
Where my playmate went I have no recollection. But 
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I know that I ran eagerly to my mother for the answer I 
doubted not she would give. She was repeating my ques- 
tion, as a mother will, when my father chanced to pass 
through the room. He understood from the tone that the 
question was mine; and, without stopping, he said, in an 
abrupt, half-bantering manner, “ The world has no end.” 
The same vague terror thrilled me as when listening to the 
voices of the congregation wailing out the hymns declaring 
the endless life of the saved. I was repelled by it, and soon 
lost myself in the usual physical life of childhood. This I 
now infer from the fact that memory shows no record for 
long afterward. 

At the age of nine or ten years, the idea of endless dura- 
tion flashed upon me with perfect clearness. And the ter- 
ror I experienced was beyond expression. I had just gone 
into a very small “house,” which I had been building, and 
which was barely large enough for me to turn in. I had 
just seated myself with the satisfaction of achievement 
when all the nebulous impressions of former years suddenly 
assumed perfect order, and I felt that my existence must be 
endless. It seemed as if all the world were crumbling in 
upon me and crushing me. I hurried out of the cramped 
place and ran again to my mother. I asked her whether it 
was really true that I must live always if I went to heaven. 
She seemed startled by the question, but answered as Puri- 
tan mother must, and asked quietly if I did not want to 
live always. I was too full of terror to answer, and only 
asked whether I must live always if I went to the “other 
place.” The same stern Puritan faith answered unhesi- 
tatingly, that those who go there must also live always. 
There was no subtilizing, no attempt to turn me away from 
the theme, to her so solemn, to me so dreadful. She went on 
about her work, while I sat on the floor and sobbed out my 
despair. At that moment, the prospect of endless existence, 
even though it be in heaven, was to me a very present hell. 
I had not yet heard of the “soul-sleeper’s”’ doctrine with its 
annihilation of the wicked. And, when I did hear of the 
doctrine, it was with such strong condemnation on the part 
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of those in whose wisdom I had unshaken confidence that 
it seemed to me one of the surest of all the ways mapped 
out to sheol. 

Just as I reached the age of twelve years, my parents — 
pioneers in spirit —moved to a Western prairie. The sum- 
mer proved a somewhat severe trial to my health. One 
day, while lying on a cot, my mother near me, I suddenly 
felt myself caught up to a height immeasurable, beyond all 
visible objects; and, while I called out an agonized “ good- 
by” to my mother, I felt myself bound to a huge iron 
wheel that rolled without the slightest jar and with tremen- 
dous velocity along a thin, perfectly straight line of fire 
stretched through otherwise empty space. I knew that I 
must go in this way to the end of the line, and I knew 
that the line was endless. It was but a moment, and yet in 
that moment I felt the doom of an eternity with nothing 
but the iron wheel, and the track of fire, and my soul des- 
tined to yearn endlessly for all that it held dear. When I 
was quiet again, my mother spoke gently to me, moistened 
my lips and brow, smoothed back my hair, and presently I 
fell asleep. But for long afterward the vision would recur 
to me at times, and awaken unspeakable horror. And 
with it my terror at the thought of endless existence became 
more intense. It was only long after its occurrence that 1 
realized how truly the vision symbolized the state of a 
“lost” soul which can have become “lost” only by break- 
ing connection with all that is good and worthy and endur- 
ing, and must therefore be whirled through eternity on 
whatever fiery track the iron wheel of its destiny may 
chance to roll. 

In school, I found reminders of the same contradiction 
that met me elsewhere. In a text-book of arithmetic, I 
found time defined as a “measured portion of duration.” 
The definition seemed unquestionable, and yet from it I 
could only gather the impression that time must be under- 
stood to be just a measured portion of the measureless. 
And yet this dreadful “ measureless” I was myself destined 
to measure. In my thought, it was indeed a hopeless con- 
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tradiction. Yet I doubted not of the fact. I felt myself 
bound to accept the impossible as the real. 

Again, geography unfolded the same contradiction. Here 
it was, indeed, not endless duration, but boundless exten- 
sion. I had chanced to be so taught the facts of geography 
that, instead of being nothing more than mere words, they 
seemed substantial realities which I could clearly picture to 
myself as existing there side by side in space. Especially, 
I had received a vivid impression of the solar system, with 
the immense orbits of its members. 

By degrees, this became assimilated in my consciousness ; 
and occasion soon came —as in such case “ occasion ” must 
always come —to crystallize the vague impression into form. 
It was on a summer evening. I was following the cows 
homeward along a path in a ravine, and looking up now 
and then at the sky. As the twilight deepened, a star 
gleamed out through the blue depths. Suddenly, and for 
the first time in my life, I felt vividly — vividly enough for 
the feeling to become a clearly defined thought — that, in 
looking at a star, I was looking at an immeasurably distant 
world. And the blue vault? In the same instant that had 
vanished. I knew I was looking into the depths, not at the 
“floor of heaven.” With this there was a sudden sense of 
giddiness, as if the foundations of the world had that mo- 
ment been wrenched away, and it and I and all were falling 
swiftly — whither? 

It was the definite beginning of my mental reconstitution, 
though I was far enough from being aware of it then. 

Years after, on the march and in battle,— for I was just 
old enough to be accepted among the first volunteers in the 
late war,—I saw how impossible it is to adjust a greatly 
enlarged and highly complex human world to the pattern 
provided by the simple primitive life of the ancient Hebrews. 
It was as if the friction of this great struggle had set my 
Puritan faith aglow, raising it to the point of fusion and 
plasticity. I had seen men in blue and men in gray lying 
where the demonic tempest had left them, with eyes strained 
widely open as if the unspeakable mystery of eternity had 
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that moment for the first time dawned upon them. And 
these men,— what had their lives been? What were their 
lives now? What were their lives eternally to be? I had 
left school to take part in this struggle. And the expe- 
1iences of the struggle only intensified the problem of 
which I had begun to seek the solution in school. Thus it 
was that, when the struggle ended, I was again in school, 
seeking what help the school might give. 

And yet in school my teachers seemed concerned with 
little else than syntax and mathematical symbols. So that, 
when I asked them to help me construe a soul or to find the 
locus of my own existence, they repeated a text of Scripture, 
and referred me to the conventional co-ordinates. 

Evidently, then, I must look for help elsewhere. And I 
was like a beginner in astronomy, who must grope about in 
the night, through an instrument which he little under- 
stands the use of, to find the true polar star. Guides to 
reading I had none. I went often to the book-stand, and 
found little else than the usual trivialities. 

A fellow-student talked admiringly of Dr. Holland’s Bit- 
ter-sweet —think of it!—as solving the problem of evil. 
I read, and found nothing but bitter. If evil was to be 
accounted for as a necessary instrumentality in the develop- 
ment of good, then “evil” is not evil, but good. It was 
substantially the argument of the country preacher: that, 
“if Adam had not sinned, there would have been no occa- 
sion for the coming of the Redeemer, and hence man could 
‘never have known the extent of the divine love to man.” 
Dr. McCook’s Divine Government fell into my hands. Surely, 
this would tell me the thing I longed to know. In reality, 
the argument became focussed for me into something like 
this: the things we know in part are to be explained by the 
things we don’t know at all. At least, these two books 
served as an irritant. Ifthe received dogmas drove reason 
into such self-stultifications as these, then there must be 
something radically wrong with the received dogmas. For 
reason can only be reason by being self-consistent. And 
man is man only in the possession and use of reason. 
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While my school-days continued, I heard scarcely a refer- 
ence to the modern English school of thinkers. If Spencer 
or Darwin were mentioned at all, it was with a condescend- 
ing smile or with an expression of horror,— much as econo- 
mists of the schools now refer to Henry George or to Karl 
Marx. Of German philosophy, not a word. It was while 
teaching a winter term of school in the country that I 
fell upon Agassiz’s papers on the Glacial Epoch, as they 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. At the same time, in the 
school library of the district, I found Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-worship. Here were two streams of vitality; and 
they proved a substantial relief from the sermons of a good 
man who came to the neighborhood, once a month, to make 
plain to the people the way of truth, and who labored zeal- 
ously for two hours, one Sunday, to show his congregation 
that all storms with their destructive character were due 
solely to the vicious Prince of the Power of the Air. 

Happily, school-days come to an end; and, when I had 
once realized that I was no longer to answer the call of a pro- 
fessor and report upon tasks assigned, I found my way to 
what seemed a favorable location for work, and began seek- 
ing everywhere for light,—in magazines and reviews, and 
especially through the shelves of a library which a Western 
senator had been wise and generous enough to establish in 
the town. 

Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus proved somewhat puzzling at 
first, with its Titan extravaganza; though out of it all I at 
length gathered the significant conception that all objects 
appealing to the senses are, in truth, nothing else than 
the transitory forms, the mere wrappage of spirit, or mind. 
Body, that which occupies space, is nothing more than a suit 
of clothes, or raw material for such, which mind puts on and 
off, wears out and flings to the rag-heap. 

It was well for me that that conception took shape when 
it did, and that it was re-enforced in a subtle way through 
the influence of Max Miiller’s Science of Language, which I 
read with intense delight. It was well to have this clear 
impression of the power of mind over materiality take shape 
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then; for I soon came under the spell of Spencer and Dar- 
win and Huxley, whose works so constantly emphasize 
and so admirably present the aspects of truth unfolded in 
the material world as to tend inevitably toward a one-sided, 
materialistic view of the world on the part of the young and 
eager inquirer. 

The First Principles of Mr. Spencer was of special value 
to me. Its statements of the antinomies, or seeming contra- 
dictions in thought, were at once a stimulus and a means 
of classification. In it I found wide and systematic formu- 
lation of the contradictions I had so long felt. And the 
more clearly those contradictions came to be formulated, the 
less endurable I felt them to be. And if the “reconcilia- 
tion” offered in the First Principles proved to be by no 
means a satisfying one to me, yet only so much the more did 
it bring me to feel the absolute need of finding a perfect 
reconciliation. 

Indeed, hope of reconciliation seemed to beckon along the 
lines of investigation presented in the positive portion of the 
First Principles. The discussion of the Indestructibility of 
Matter, the Continuity of Motion, and the Persistence of 
Force, all pointed to a working Unit, which was, indeed, not 
related to any other than itself. In that sense, it did indeed 
seem to be “unconditioned.” And yet just from that fact 
it must itself include al] conditions, all relations. Nay, ii 
must not merely include them as a vessel includes its con- 
tents. As the persistent Unit, it must include all conditions 
and relations in the sense of unfolding them within itself as 
the modes of its own existence. And, indeed, this concep- 
tion had already become measurably explicit in the lan- 
guage of science. For what had previously been spoken 
of as “forces” were now classed as merely modes of that 
one Force which persists. 

And this persistent force could not be conceived save as 
having ever persisted, save as ever continuing to persist. 
The “forces” were measurable. And yet they were only 
modes of the one persistent Force which was measureless. 
And so I seemed bound to my iron wheel again with the 
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doom of measuring the measureless renewed. And this feel- 
ing was rendered increasingly vivid by the disclosures of 
geology with the accompanying evidences of the continuity 
of life in the development of our world. 

Most impressive of all, in this respect, was the account 
which Mr. Spencer gives of the Nebular Hypothesis. Time 
expanded to my mind until it seemed indeed to vanish into 
eternity,—a mere measured portion of Duration. Spencer 
and Lyell and Darwin and Huxley,— what a magnificent, 
what an appalling revelation they had formulated! And so 
‘much the more appalling, as it seemed clashing ruinously 
with the other long implicitly trusted divine Revelation. 
No wonder that in the midst of all this poor Hugh Miller, 
struggling desperately through seas of doubt in search of 
the Golden Fleece of Truth, should be caught and crushed 
by those Symplegades! 

Crossing a brook one day, I looked down at the bare 
strata of limestone. Crinoids were visible at every break in 
the rock. Just a glimpse between the edges of the leaves of 
how old a book! And with his hammer, aided by the occa- 
sional crowbar and explosive of the railway builder, the 
scientist has been for a little while working his way into 
this huge volume! How fragmentary, even at the best,-his 
work must still be! Nay, the book itself, bound in the 
“everlasting hills,” has gathered its meaning through myri- 
ads of ages, and, according to the estimate of science, must 
sooner or later be dashed into nebula again, all its rich, 
slowly gathered significance blotted out forever. And, as I 
stood there, I thought how men, in their pygmy presump- 
tion, move about over the rugged binding of this huge 
volume, and construct their books, fondly imagining that 
these works of theirs shall last forever! 

All this was leading up to a conception of which I was 
then, indeed, altogether unaware. The conception suddenly 
assumed definite formulation one evening, while I was read- 
ing, in a history of philosophy, the theory of Averroes. 
This Arab interpreter of Aristotle had caught eagerly at the 
idea of unity and continuity unfolded in the work of the 
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Greek, and had interpreted that idea in the Oriental sense. 
The Divinity is all. Whatever of reality there is in man is 
but an emanation from God, and must be reabsorbed into 
the Divine substance. The Mohammedan, looking into the 
pages of Aristotle, arrived at the same mystical conclusion 
as did the Brahman looking into the swiftly changing mani- 
festations of the world about him. 

Could it be that this was the truth which science, in these 
latter times, was also unfolding in its discoveries as to the 
continuity of motion and the persistence of Force? For 
the moment I could not resist the conclusion that such was 
the case. And I experienced an inexpressible sense of relief 
at the thought that, though I might be a passing mode of 
the Eternal, yet I was, after all, not the embodiment of 
that dreadful contradiction which my early training had led 
me to suppose. The Divine is doubtless eternal. But all 
“else” is transitory. There is one Force that persists. All 
“else” is but a passing mode of that Force. Or, as Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has since expressed it, “ The gods but live: 
only Brahm endures.” 

For a time I rested in this feeling. But for a time only; 
for I soon discovered that it was no more than a feeling. 
When I began to examine it more closely, I discovered that 
it could not stand the test of analysis. It might be true 
enough that all physically constituted units were destined 
to dissolution. It might well be that an “atom ”— an abso- 
lutely indivisible unit—is here wholly unthinkable as a 
reality. But there seemed to be characteristics in man that 
could not be accounted for on any theory of the merely 
“ physical basis of life.” So that, after all, the central prob- 
lem of my life was not solved; and the former sense of 
needed solution was renewed and redoubled in urgency. 

So far I had trusted mainly to the English school of 
thinkers for guidance. There now fell into my hands the 
first numbers of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, with 
its translations from and interpretations of the works of 
leading German thinkers. 

I had, indeed, found reference in Mr. Spencer’s First 

2 
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Principles to the philosophy of Kant. But these references 
were only incidental, and by way of accepting the “antino- 
mies,”— the alleged imbecilities of reason. But what had 
Kant really said of positive import? In the Journal, I found 
frequent and highly appreciative references.to his Critique 
of Pure Reason. 

In company with others, I set about the study of this 
book, and found in it for the first time ground that became 
firmer the more I examined it. A critical study of the 
nature of thought itself and of the necessary conditions of 
the exercise of thought,— that proved to be the really indis- 
pensable preliminary to all really systematic thinking. I 
began to discover with the aid of Kant that the “relativity 
of knowledge,” to which the English school of thinkers 
were so entirely pledged, was an ambiguous and therefore 
misleading phrase. Very commonly, the phrase was used 
to mean the relativity that is of necessity involved in 
knowledge. So far the meaning was legitimate enough. 
Doubtless there can be no knowledge that excludes relation. 
Especially and primarily there can be no knowledge save 
as involving the relation of a knowing subject to a known 
object. Subject and object are unquestionably correlative 
terms. But, then, when I think of my own act of knowing, 
and analyze the act into its correlative phases of act-of- 
knowing on the one hand and object-known on the other, 
I have already made my very act-of-knowing an object 
of my own knowledge. I cannot know the correlatives of 
subject and object as such without making each an object 
of my thinking. The thinking unit thinks of itself as a 
thinking unit. That is, the subject, or thinking unit, neces- 
sarily becomes an object to itself. And this is expressed in 
the term consciousness, and doubly emphasized in the term 
self-consciousness. 

Whence there is to be noted this distinction: that, on the 
one hand, in the experience of the individual, the relativity 
exhibited between subject and object does indeed often pre- 
sent the object as a unit separate and apart from the subject; 
but that, on the other hand, in all self-examination the rel- 
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ativity subsists wholly within the knowing subject, which 
in all such acts proves to be its own object. And this is 
necessarily implied in every possible act of knowing. 

It thus turns out that the fundamental relation in knowing 
is the relation of the subject to itself; it is self-relation. 
And, while relativity is necessarily involved in thought, there 
is no real justification for saying that thought, as such, is 
involved in relation. Indeed, to insist upon the absolute 
relativity of thought is to insist that thought is related to 
something wholly different from thought. And the rela- 
tivist himself is ready enough to insist that one can really 
know nothing else than his own mental states. 

But he also insists that these states are still subject to 
something beyond us which we neither do nor can know. 
And so all our knowledge is built up of “experiences” ; 
and, as we can never transcend “experience,” it is evident 
that all our “ideas” must be accounted for as relative, as 
dependent, as experimentally derived. Thus it is that our 
idea of space is said to be derived from our experiences of 
resistance, and our idea of time from our feeling of difference 
or change. , i 

But Kant puts all this on a wholly different basis. The 
question is not how we come to have the ideas of space and 
time. Doubtless, those ideas are derived from our experi- 
ences; and it is also beyond doubt that our “ideas” of 
whatever type constitute the very core of all our “ experi- 
ences.” But the essential question is, Given the ideas of 
space and time, critically to examine them and discover the 
degree of their validity on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, to find their precise relation to those facts of our con- 
sciousness which have reference to space and time. Could 
I perceive a tree or a bird or a star otherwise than as in 
space? The question brings its own answer. And the sig- 
nificant conclusion follows, that space is a necessary condi- 
tion of all my perceptions of external objects. It is only by 
analysis that I become aware of this fact; but the fact itself 
is unquestionably present as a factor in every possible per- 
ception of such object. From which it follows that Space 
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is a necessary condition or mode of my perceptions, and in 
that respect is subjective,—is a relation that subsists in my 
consciousness. 

But it is just as unquestionable that space is a necessary 
condition or relation of the objects perceived. They are 
at such and such distance from one another and from me. 
And since I cannot perceive objects otherwise than as in 
these relations, then space is a necessary relation of object 
to object, and is therefore objective no less than subjective. 
So that, when some one comes and says that, according to 
Kant’s interpretation, “ The head is not so much in space as 
spuce is in the head,” there is strong temptation to comment, 
Very likely,—at least for the one so reading Kant. In the 
same way, Time, as the necessary condition of our percep- 
tions of change, is at once condition of the perceptions and of 
the changes perceived, and hence is at once both subjective 
and objective. 

But also, since space cannot be conceived as objectively 
anything more than the necessary negative condition of all 
outer limitation, it is impossible to conceive of it as itself in 
any way limited. Any boundary we may assume for space 
is at once seen to be merely an assumed boundary within 
space. It is true that I cannot imagine space as unlimited, 
but neither can I think space as limited. I cannot imagine 
time as unlimited, but neither can I think time as anything 
else than a measured phase of duration. When I attempt 
to imagine space or time, I am hopelessly baffled. They 
cannot be conceived in the sense of imagining them. One 
can only conceive them in the sense of thinking them. 
One cannot imagine the infinite, though he may think it; 
just as one cannot really think a centaur, though he may 
imagine it. 

It is just this failure to distinguish with perfect precision 
between thinking and imagining that seemed to me a fatal 
defect in Mr. Spencer’s work,— following, as he did, only 
too closely in this respect Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel, 
the refusal to recognize which distinction had enabled the 
latter to “refute” German philosophy. With each of these 
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writers, “conception” is constantly used as equivalent to 
pictorial representation. The “inconceivable” is with them 
“the unimaginable” or “unthinkable.” And it is evidently 
by this confusion of terms that Mr. Spencer was led to his 
“ Unknowable.” 

With the help of Kant, this at length became clear to me. 
And, as it did so, I began to realize that I had made a further 
step in clarifying my own mind concerning the problem 
that had all along pressed upon me with such force. Space 
and time were two undeniable modes of existence, both sub- 
jective and objective. And I had now come to recognize 
that they cannot be other than infinite. They were in a 
twofold sense, then, modes of my own existence. - They 
were modes of my subjective or spiritual existence, and also 
modes of my objective or bodily existence. Doubtless, they 
are in themselves only mere blank forms; but they are 
infinite forms, which somehow I seem destined, after all, to 
realize in my own existence. For, as it is impossible to 
conceive a boundary to space beyond which there is not still 
other space, and as it is impossible to conceive a limit to 
time beyond which there is not still other time, so I began 
to discover that there is no conceivable boundary for intel- 
ligence beyond which intelligence may not pass. 

I noted, too, that, when considered in respect of their infi- 
nite divisibility, space and time are manifestly modes of 
finite existence: whereas, considered with respect to their 
boundless extension, they are as manifestly modes of infinite 
existence. And infinite existence,— what could that be but 
the total of all reality organically unfolded into every possi- 
ble phase of finite existence expressive of every possible 
mode of an infinite Power? And for myself,—I could only 
be a mode of that infinitely developed Power, though also, it 
appeared, a mode destined to infinite development. 

Evidently, too, that Power could be no other than the 
ultimate Unit which Mr. Spencer names the “ Unknowable.” 
And yet, “ unknowable” though it be, Mr. Spencer refers to 
it as having an “established order,” * calls it the “ Unknow- 


* First Principles (New York ed.), p. 117. 
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able Power,” * and speaks of it as “ manifesting itself.” + 
Nay, he is-also able to discover “the existence of knowable 
likenesses and differences among the manifestations of that 
Power” as well as “a resulting segregation of the manifes- 
tations into those of subject and object.” ¢ 

True, he claims that these are, in the main, no more than 
“ postulates.” But he also claims to bave “shown that, 
though by the relativity of our thought we are eternally 
debarred from knowing or conceiving Absolute Being, yet 
that this very relativity of our thought necessitates that 
vague consciousness of Absolute Being which no mental 
effort can suppress.” § So that, after all, Absolute Being 
does prove to be relative to the relative. ‘No mental effort 
can suppress” that fact. 

And yet, though there are “ knowable likenesses and dif- 
ferences among the manifestations of that [ultimate] Power,” 
the Absolute is declared to have “neither relation nor its 
elements,— difference and likeness.” || It is the “ Uncon- 
ditioned.” Yet this unconditioned, or “ non-relative,” is “an 
actual existence.” And nothing could be more certain than 
this. For by the very conditions of thought “an indefinite 
consciousness of Absolute Being is necessitated.” Nor is 
this all. For “asserting the persistence of Force is but 
another mode of asserting an Unconditioned Reality, with- 
out beginning or end.” ** So that “the phenomena of evo- 
lution have to be deduced from the Persistence of Force,” + 
while the “universally coexistent forces of attraction and 
repulsion are, indeed, the complementary aspects of that 
absolutely persistent force which is the ultimate datum of 
consciousness.” $f 

Surely, I thought, though the Absolute may be in some 
sense the Unknowable, it seems far enough from being abso- 
lutely unknowable in the pages of Mr. Spencer or elsewhere. 
And I was especially impressed with the fact that the ultimate 
Unit is absolutely known to be “ without beginning or end.” 


* First Principles, p. 157. + Ibid,, p. 154, and elsewhere. _—¢ /bid., p. 157. 
§ lbid,, p. 163. = | Lbid., p. 162. TIbid.,p.190, ** 1bid., p. 189. 
tt Ibid., p. 398. tt [did., p. 514. 
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I could not but regard the conception of the Persistence of 
Force as being perfectly valid. And yet it only served to 
further intensify in my mind the idea of eternity as bound- 
less Past and boundless Future, while the Present seemed 
only a phantom rushing from infinity to infinity. 

I supplemented my study of Kant by a prolonged effort 
to thread the mazes of the Hegelian dialectic.—the most 
elaborate, as it is the most rigidly consistent of all the 
attempts that have been made to arrange the fundamental 
categories of thought in the order of their complexity and 
at the same time to show the necessity of their sequence. 
And yet, however unexpectedly, it was in the work of a 
poet that I found the immediate clew by which to reconcile 
the contradiction that had so long perplexed and distressed 
me. Schiller had been an eager and appreciative student of 
Kant; and, with the poet’s gift, he had seized upon the 
most concrete human aspects of Kant’s philosophy. Kant 
had declared, in the introduction to his Critique of Pure 
Reason, that the ultimate, transcendentally significant prob- 
lems for human intelligence are God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality. Schiller took up these conceptions, and based upon 
them his theory of the Beautiful. He assumed that there is 
but one ideal or type of personality. Different persons are 
but different conscious units, struggling in various ways 
towards the realization of that type. The perfect realization 
of that type is the perfect Person, “the absolute subject,” 
or God.* 

Thus, freedom for the individual is to be attained only 
through the realization of this Divine type for and in the 
individual's own life. And, because the type is infinite, its 
realization must involve infinite duration, or immortality. 
That is the way leading man to God. And, because the 
Divine activity is without external resistance, it is forever 
unwearied. And this is the absolute perfection of play,— 
the unrestricted and therefore unwearied accomplishment of 
results that must thus be faultless, and hence prove the cease- 
less occasion of Divine joy. And, in struggling towards the 


*See Schiller’s Asthetical Letters, xi. to xv. inclusive. 
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fulfilment of this divine type in his own life, individual man 
participates unceasingly in the Divine life, progressively 
attains freedom, approximates the Divine, and realizes im- 
mortality. 

All this Schiller more or less plainly intimates. And 
now, with this clew, the doctrine of evolution presented to 
my mind a new and far richer significance than it had pre- 
viously done. A distinction that I had not as yet been able 
to formulate clearly now became perfectly plain. The dis- 
tinction was this: The term “unconditioned” can only mean 
that the ultimate Power, or Cause, is all-inclusive, and there- 
fore unconditioned, in this sense only: that there is nothing 
whatever beyond it to impose conditions upon it; while, on 
the other hand, and for that very reason, all conditioned 
existences must be involved in Absolute Being as modes of 
it. And, since the ultimate Power as Absolute Being can- 
not change, there must unquestionably be an “ established 
order” in its “ manifestations.” In other words, the ulti- 
mate, all-inclusive Power is perfect in its activity; its 
activity is in accordance with an absolutely perfect, unal- 
terable Method. 

But, by this established order or method, the ultimate 
Power gives rise to conditioned being,— unfolds an infjnite 
series of concretely realized conditions within itself,— aud 
thus proves to be indeed, in one respect, the Unconditioned ; 
but also, and not less truly, it proves, in another sense, 
to be the absolutely se/f-conditioned. And, this distinction 
once clearly urged, others followed as necessary corollaries. 

Thus, since in its modes of activity it manifests itself, and 
since we may become increasingly aware of the character 
and complexity of those modes, then it seems impossible 
to reject the conclusion that while the ultimate Power, or 
Force, or Energy,* as being absolute, sclf-limited, self-suffic- 
ing, and therefore perfect or infinite, is “ unknowable” in 
the sense that no created mind can ever acquire an exhaust- 
ive, detailed knowledge of it, yet, in the very fact that it 


* Physicists now insist, significantly enough, on the use of the term “Energy” 
where the term “Force” was formerly used, as if feeling that the ultimate Power 
must be spontaneous and personal. 
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“manifests itself” in accordance with a “ fixed order,” or 
changeless method, the ultimate Power proves to be progres- 
sively knowable to the created mind. And the extent to 
which it is knowable by such mind can only find its ulti- 
mate limit in the ultimate limit of mental growth on the 
part of a created thinking unit. 

Nor is this all. For Absolute Being, or the all-compris- 
ing Energy, cannot but be wholly and ceaselessly active. 
Ceasing to act is ceasing to exist; and ceasing to act in any 
degree is ceasing to exist in just that degree. But that 
something should become nothing is “unthinkable.” The 
idea of the absolute persistence of Energy is, let us repeat, 
precisely the same as that of “an unconditioned reality 
without beginning or end.” In fast, the persistence of 
Energy is an “ultimate truth given in our mental constitu- 
tion,” * whence I could not but conclude that causation, or 
creation,— that is, the self-unfolding of Absolute Being,— 
is an eternally self-equal fact; and I recalled, with a new 
comprehension of their significance, the phrases I had so 
often heard repeated in childhood and youth, declaring the 
Divinity to be “ without variableness or shadow of turn- 
ing,” as being the same “ yesterday, to-day, and forever,” 
as being the “ high and lofty One that inhabiteth Eternity.” 

Still further, I could not but think that Absolute Being, 
“ manifesting itself” in accordance with a “ fixed order ” or 
method, must, in that very fact, be perfectly aware of itself 
in both its method and its manifestations. By no mental 
effort could I suppress the conviction that assumed shape in 
my mind, to the effect that the ultimate Energy, so unfail- 
ingly perfect in the method of its activity and self-manifes- 
tation, must, in its perfect self-guidance, be a perfect Intelli- 
gence. 

And here the objection of “anthropomorphism ” seemed 
to find its answer. Man has conceived the Divine to be 
embodied in trees and rivers and clouds and serpents and 
fire and planets and sun and stars, as well as in human 
form. Was there no germ of truth in all that? I reflected 


*Spencer’s First Principles, p. 191. 
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that a thought is not complete until it receives expression, 
outer manifestation, explicit form or embodiment. It also 
occurred to me that the more complex the thougbt is, by so 
much the more must the expression or embodiment of it be 
complex. And, when I considered that the total thought 
of the Absolute Being must be infinitely complex, I saw 
that only the infinite totality of forms and relations could 
give adequate embodiment or expression to that thought, 
so that men have not been wholly wrong in supposing there 
is something divine in the various forms of the world about 
them. Their error has consisted rather in assuming that 
seme one form sufficed as an embodiment of the Divine. 
Nay, even here, they blindly sought after the fuller truth by 
assuming that each form was an embodied god. They felt 
that something divine was expressed in every form, and 
they could not interpret this impression in any higher sense 
than that there were as many gods as forms. 

But the identifying of the divine with the human form 
was an immense advance over all previous stages; for the 
recognition of the quality of intelligence as a divine quality 
was thus insured. What remained to be accomplished was 
that man should so far clarify his own intelligence as to 
recognize the fact of the infinite complexity of the divine 
Thought, and thus to learn that not any single form or 
group of forms can embody more than a single phase of that 
Thought ; that, in fact, nothing less than the absolute total 
of existence in all its infinitely varied forms could be ad- 
equate as a means to the perfect utterance of the perfect 
Intelligence. 

Thus, while in one respect Absolute Being would seem 
to be changelessly perfect as the ultimate Cause forever 
manifested in all particular forms of existence, such forms 
being themselves the “ effects ” or modes of Absolute Being, 
in another respect it would seem to be also absolutely con- 
scious of itself in all its modes. So that one cannot avoid 
the conclusion, on the one hand, that there is no reality 
which is not a manifestation of Absolute Being; and, on the 
other hand, that there is no minutest phase of reality which 
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Absolute Being as Intelligence does not perfectly think or 
know. It is in this sense that “ what is rational is actual, 
and what is actual is rational.” * 

And now, because the same Absolute Being manifests 
itself and knows itself perfectly in its own manifestation, it 
seems impossible to avoid this further conclusion: that what 
the primal Energy, or First Cause, is absolutely, just that is 
what man proves to be relatively ; that is, a Being who is 
knowing-subject and known-object in perfect fusion. Thus, 
if a man once thought of the divinities as having a human 
nature, bis final discovery is that man is, in reality, pos- 
sessed of the divine nature. And this is but the thought 
of primitive man unfolded into maturity. 

It is thus that I was brought to what seemed to me the 

real solution of the problem of eternity in its concrete sig- 
nificance. Reference has already been made to the fact 
that space in its character of relation between bodies, and 
time in its character of relation between events, seemed to 
be modes of existence both infinite and finite; and, from 
the point of view now reached, they may be said to be the 
negative modes in which Absolute Being unfolds itself in 
finite and therefore changing forms. Apart from these finite 
forms there would then be no relation of coexistence, and 
apart from the changes occurring in those forms there would 
be no relation of succession; that is, there would be 
neither space nor time in any other sense than that in 
which mere blank “nothing” can be said to have an exist- 
ence. : 
Absolute Being, then, is not in space and time in the 
sense of being subject to them; for they are but modes of 
the existence of Absolute Being. And, if Absolute Being 
cannot be conceived apart from its modes, so neither can 
these modes be conceived apart from Absolute Being. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that the highest— that is, most ad- 
equate — modes of Intelligence are wholly independent of 
space and time. 

And, further, since Absolute Being is unchangingly per- 





* Hegel, Philesophie des Rechts, Dritte Aufiage, s. 17. 
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fect, it is evident that it could never have been more or less 
in its total reality than it now is, and that it can never 
become other than it is; for that is a necessary corollary 
from the persistence of energy. And, as time is a condition 
of the changing, then Absolute Being as unchanging cannot 
be conditioned by time. On the contrary, since all finite, 
changing things are but modes of Absolute Being, it is evi- 
dent that time, as nothing more than a condition of the 
changing, is but a subordinate and vanishing phase of the 
total creative process. For example, much of what is still 
future to the child is already past to the youth; and the 
to-morrow of youth is the yesterday of old age. Past, pres- 
ent, and future are all merged in to-day by the coexistence 
of generations. So the northern and southern hemispheres 
of our planet are measurably complementary to one another 
in seasons as well as in geometric form. Summer and win- 
ter, autumn and spring, are perpetual, when we consider 
the earth as a whole. And so in total space there appear to 
‘be innumerable nebule realizing serially all stages of ad- 
vancement towards solar systems, and innumerable solar sys- 
tems realizing serially all possible stages of progress from 
the nebulous state to the state of collapse into nebula 
again. So that every possible stage of evolution, from the 
most diffuse and simple to the most tense and complex, 
including organisms of every grade,— nay, including every 
grade of human development,— we may legitimately con- 
clude to be present perpetually in the total range of the 
divine creative process. 

And so I came to recognize that all conceivable dura- 
tion mnst be merged in the changeless Now of Absolute 
Being; that is, the concrete eternity. And the recognition 
of this truth brought with it a sense of great peace and 
rest, for now I have no longer to think of the past or of the 
future of the universe. I have only to think of the abso- 
lute, actual totality of existence,— the infinitely rich present, 
in which past and future are absolutely merged. It is this 
totality which endures, and apart from which eternity, 
which is but the mere form of the enduring, could have no 
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meaning. God is fulfilled eternity, needing not to look 
beyond himself, but resting ever in the contemplation of his 
own infinite fulness and perfection. The divine Energy, 
self-active, self-sufficing, self-ordering, self-unfolding, rests 
ever in the unmixed joy of its eternal self-conservation. 

And now, when I recur again to the ideas of space and 
time, it appears to me that the proper terms are Space and 
Duration. These, as already remarked, are nothing else 
than modes of existence. On the one hand, as infiniteiy 
extended, they are modes of infinite existence. On the 
other hand, as infinitely divisible, they are modes of finite 
existence. And finite existence itself is but the multiform 
mode of infinite existence. Infinite existence is the contin- 
uous, or universal. Finite existence is the discrete, or par- 
ticular. Continuous and discrete, universal and particular, 
are but complementary phases of the same absolute totality. 
Infinite existence is the power of which finite existences are 
the modes. 

I observe, too, that, since this absolute, self-knowing 
Power is forever completely unfolded in its modes, and since 
these modes are thus the self-manifestation of the Power, 
then, since the modes are knowable, the Power itself must 
also be thus far knowable. And this conviction became 
only the clearer the more I dwelt upon the relation between 
the Power and its modes. Looking out at the stars on 
a specially clear night, I noted the differences in their brill- 
iancy, and along with this the varying appearance of va- 
cancy or of fulness in different parts of the heavens.. At 
the same time, I recalled the fact that the apparent nearness 
or remoteness of any two stars to each other is no proof of 
their real proximity, but only of the fact that a line drawn 
through them and the earth approximates a straight line ; 
and it occurred to me that, though vast spaces seem blank 
even to the eye aided by the finest telescope, yet, if I were 
possessed of unlimited power to receive impressions of light, 
then I should see vast numbers of stars now wholly invisible 
from the earth. Nay, I should doubtless see them in such 
numbers as to fill the whole field of vision with light of 
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varying degrees of intensity; and not only so, but with 
such delicacy of visual power I could so far distinguish 
between degrees of light as to judge of the relative nearness 
or remoteness of the stars, and so behold what would appear 
to be a solid, shining dome broken into infinitely complex 
arches, with the farthest stars for keystones and the nearest 
stars for pendants. And this magnificent vision would be 
perpetually varying, not merely because of the swift move- 
ment of the sphere from which my observations must neces- 
sarily be taken, but also because of the perpetual movement 
of every single element in the fluid-solid dome. 

But thus also there would be presented an absolute limit 
to the field of my direct perception; and yet, assuredly, I 
could not then, any more than now, resist the conviction 
that beyond this limit space still extends infinitely, and that 
Absolute Being is just as actual in every part of that space 
as in the part thus roofed in by stars to me. And now I re- 
flect that, though my direct perception would thus be limited, 
yet to that higher mode of vision, consisting of Reason, the 
innumerable spheres that give significance to infinite space 
are in truth nothing else than prismatic lenses, through 
which the radiance of the Divine Thought is focussed, and 
yet also dispersed into its myriad forms of beauty. Thus 
they prove to be the means, not of limiting, but rather of 
extending vision in its most adequate modes. So that, while 
in one respect the ultimate Power is “ unknowable,” yet in a 
higher sense what prove to be impassable limits to the less 
adequate modes of knowledge prove also to be veritable 
means to the further extension of knowledge in its more 
adequate modes, whence the ultimate Power is seen to be 
absolutely knowable. For to think truly is but to trace the 
“fixed order” or method of the ultimate Power as that 
Power manifests itself in the universe. In a word, to think 
truly is to trace out progressively the eternal thought 
of God. 

And thus once more do I find that in the very fact of my 
being a thinking unit I am possessed of a divine nature. 
My chief, my sole mission is to think the divine thought 
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with ever-increasing adequacy and clearness, and to conform 
my life thereto. That is living the divine life. That is the 
progressive realization of immortality. That is to render 
freedom an increasingly rich reality in my own existence. 
And it is the realization of immortality, because as a think, 
ing unit I belong to the same type of being as the ultimate- 
self-knowing Power; and, since I can conceive of no abso- 
lute limit to the possible development of that type within 
my own individual life, but rather can only regard myself 
as being possessed of an infinite nature, which, as mine, it is 
my natural destiny to fulfil, then clearly I cannot cease to 
exist as an individual. For the perfect fulfilment of this 
infinite typical nature on my part can be accomplished in no 
less than infinite duration. 

But I also note that, while my progressive development 
involves time as a mode of my existence, yet the more ade- 
quately I realize the divine nature in my own individuality, 
by so much the more truly do I become superior to the limi, 
tations of time and experience, some semblance of the divine 
repose and peace of eternity. 

The way leading man to God, then, is not a mere path 
amid the stars through boundless space. It is rather the 
“way of the Spirit,” the method by which the Divine ideal 
or type is to become progressively unfolded into reality in 
the individual soul. It is the way of escape from the 
vacuity of mere initial existence, the way out of the primi- 
tive Eden with its walls and its gates and its insoluble con- 
tradictions, the way out of the uncertainties, the anxieties 
the weariness, and the terrors of Time into the clear assur- 
ance, the self-poised maturity, the invigorating self-activity, 
the divine repose and joy of Eternity. The way by which 
man approaches the Divine is the way by which man be- 
comes divine. 

And so I came at length to see that the one possible way 
for me to escape from the contradictions of endless time, 
the infinitely stretched out eternity, consists in the gradual 
expansion of my life so as more and more to fulfil the form 
of the infinitely present, concrete eternity, whose essence is 
the Divine Life,— God in me and I in God. B. 
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ATHEISM. 


Lord Byron, in his conversations with Captain Medwin, 
relates that Shelley at Mont Anvert (in the hotel register?) 
inscribed himself as ’Avedc, and that some after-comer wrote 
agaiuct that inscription the word Mépoc. Byron adds that 
the latter word was the proper, and the only proper, com- 
ment on the former. 

To be an atheist may be an infirmity, a misfortune; but to 
boast of atheism is folly. We can respect the agnosticism 
which is an honest confession of ignorance, not a denial ; 
but there are those who, in the words of Sydney Smith, 
“pant to tell you they have no God,” who glory in their 
rejection of those beliefs which constitute the comfort and 
hope of the mass of mankind. 

There are two kinds of atheism, practical and speculative. 
There are those who confess God with their lips, but live 
altogether without God in the world. And there are those 
who do not confess him with their lips, but live pure and 
useful lives. 

Speculative atheism, with which alone I am now con- 
cerned, may be due to a logical conscientiousness which 
cannot admit the cogency of the arguments commonly em- . 
ployed to prove God from nature. What we mean by 
God is not merely the author of all finite existence, but the 
Father of spirits, our highest ideal of holiness and love. 
The question is, “Does the natural or so-called material 
world, in all that human experience tells, in all that science, 
for ages exploring, analyzing, has discovered of its constitu- 
tion, its laws, and on-goings, reveal such a Being?” That 
question Christian writers on natural theology, bringing to 
it the Jewish-Christian tradition which declares God to be 
the Maker of the world, answer confidently, Yes! It is 
curious to see how the finding of God in creation, all along, 
presumes the God to be found. Having the idea of God in 
their minds, these writers think to discover him in, to infer 
him from, the marks of beneficent design in the natural 
world. Here the atheist cannot follow them. 
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If we could in thought divest ourselves of the Jewish- 
Christian tradition, and bring to the contemplation of the 
natural world a fresh, unprejudiced eye, what should we 
probably find there? Intelligence, contrivance, adaptation 
of means to ends; the chief end being the maintenance and 
the greatest possible multiplicity of spezies consistent with 
the rights of man, the supreme species of the planet. 

Do these marks of intelligence prove the agency of God 
in the making and ordering of the natural world? Is intel- 
ligence vested only in self-conscious beings, in God, and in 
man? 

If we take the idea of God given us in our conscious- 
ness,— a being of infinite love, of perfect holiness as. well as 
of infinite wisdom and power,—and compare it with our 
observation and experience of the world as it is, can we 
honestly say that there is no discrepancy here? Does no 
doubt intrude itself but that such a being might have made 
a world free from some of the evils of the present? I will 
not say from all the evils, many of which are the necessary 
results of finiteness and mortal limitations, but from some 
of them,—the monstrosities and poisonous infelicities of 
nature. Nota world in which there should be only happi- 
ness and enjoyment, but a world relieved from the cruel 
assaults of external enemies. 

Such questions arise, and the answers to them are mostly 
sophistical attempts at vindication compelled by a foregone 
conclusion. 

In view of these difficulties, the believer submits himself 
to what is ordained with pious trust. But here it is that 
the atheist finds the strongest ground of his denial of the 
God of our faith. 

But the atheist should look elsewhere than to the world 
of sense for the evidence of Deity. The world of sense 
proves intelligence, contrivance, and design : it does not prove 
the Father of spirits, the infinite Love. 

The truest evidence of Deity is given us in our conscious- 
ness, in the moral sense which refers us to a moral law, 
which refers us to a supreme authority,—in the words of 
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Matthew Arnold, to an “eternal not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness.” He to whose consciousness the Eternal 
has never spoken, who has never heard “the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden” of his daily converse,— in 
short, who has never found God in his heart,— knows not 
God, has no God, however expressive of theism his creed. 
And he who has that experience need never look for proofs 
of Godhead in the world of sense. 

We are witnessing in these days the not very edifying 
spectacle of a contest between atheism, in its crudest form, 
represented by Col. Ingersoll, and traditional Christianity, 
represented by Mr. W. E. Gladstone. Col. Ingersoll is a 
florid rhetorician, who glories in his rejection of all religion, 
and whose understanding of Christianity may be judged by 
his saying, after the death of Emerson, that, if Christianity 
were true, Emerson is now in hell. 

Against him, Mr. Rice, editor of the North American 
Review, the arena of this contest, arrays, not as might have 
been expected, some approved theologian, like Canon Farrar 
or Dr. Vance Smith, but (for what reason is not very clear) 
the Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, the most com- 
manding figure at present in English politics, and a great 
scholar in secular learning, is no theologian, and, with his 
obsolete idea of the literal inspiration and historic truth of 
the Old Testament, is no match for Col. Ingersoll: he offers 
an easy mark for the assaults of his formidable antagonist: 

But one thing he suggests of great force in answer to 
Ingersoll’s plea of being powerless to resist the weight of 
evidence ; namely, this, that the will is an important factor 
in determining the value of evidence. 

I incline to believe that Christianity will survive the 
attacks of Mr. Ingersoll. 


Freperic H. HEDGE. 








att Rita 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY AS A PATTERN. 


In the earlier history of education in this country, the 
natural models which presented themselves for our imitation 
were the English. The renown and influential position of the 
great universities of Oxford and Cambridge stimulated the 
emulation and gave direction to the efforts of our leading 
colleges. The different conditions, however, existing on this 
side of the Atlantic, the dissimilar material on which and 
with which our colleges had to work, and the American 
spirit of independent judgment and free action soon led to 
variations from the English model, of no small importance. 

Pretty early in the present century, our universities gained 
a wider range of studies and a more practical character than 
Oxford and Cambridge exhibited. Room was made for a 
moderate amount of instruction in the modern languages, in 
English literature, history, and composition, and in the new 
sciences that were so rapidly developing. The Greek and 
Roman classics constituted, nevertheless, the piéce de résis- 
tance at the university feast. In most of our colleges, thirty 
years ago, these were “required studies” throughout the 
whole course. But the immense progress of modern science 
in the last generation, and the new interest and importance 
of modern literature, have made it evident that a new set of 
conditions has arisen, and that the university which intends 
to keep in step with the needs of modern life must adjust 
itself to the new circumstances in which it finds itself. 

Compelled thus to recast its course and methods of in- 
struction, the directors of our American colleges naturally 
turned to Germany. Not only did the superior reputation 
for learning of the great universities on the Rhine and the 
Spree invite them, but the freedom prevailing in those uni- 
versities was naturally attractive to the restless American 
spirit. Then, too, the number of our young instructors who 
had pursued their advanced studies in Germany especially 
contributed to turn the current of educational reform into 
the channel through which the German erudition had gained 
currency among us. Such universities as Michigan, Cornell, 
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Harvard, and Johns Hopkins have sought accordingly to 
incorporate into their courses of instruction the chief feat- 
ures of value found in Leipzig and Berlin. 

The history of collegiate education in America, indeed, 
for the last twenty years has been mosily a series of experi- 
ments, some conscious, others unconscious, in this direction. 
To all those interested in the cause of higher education in 
America, it is important to consider whether this change is 
a good one; and, if so, whether we are deriving from it 
all that it may and ought to give us. Having had some 
acquaintance with the leading German universities, I believe 
these questions to be of greater importance than is com- 
monly supposed, and that a judicious mind, familiar both 
with German and with American courses of instruction, 
would give answers considerably different from those gen- 
erally accepted upon these points. 

The German university system has these great merits. It 
gives opportunity for independent research, and encourages 
original thought as no other system does. It gives the stu 
dent a grateful release from incessant “cram,” and from the 
treadmill of daily recitations and exercises. The student 
has time to stop and reflect; to take account of his stock of 
knowledge, and decide what of it is consistent and what.is 
inconsistent with the rest, what is really credible or reason- 
able and what is not. In the German university there is 
more solicitude about his learning the right way to teach or 
investigate or discover truth than about the quantity of 
already discovered truth which he has packed into his mem- 
ory. It judges his work by its quality rather than its quan- 
tity. In the university examinations, the aim is not to find 
out how much ground the man has covered, but how ex- 
actly and precisely — yes, microscopically —he knows any- 
thing. The widest general knowledge is rated of less ac- 
count than a complete knowledge of the minutest special 
point. 

Now, for the German student who has spent nine long 
years in the Gymnasium, under the severest drill, this is a 
healthful change. It gives him an opportunity to digest the 
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too abundant facts which have been crowded upon his mem- 
ory. He has had enough of mental discipline: he needs now 
the cultivation of the complementary, the creative faculty. 
When he enters the university, he is already, on the average, 
over nineteen years of age. Only twenty-five per cent. of 
all the German students, it is stated, are under twenty years 
of age. 

The system has then much to commend it. But it has 
also, as the French say, “the defects of its qualities.” Ad- 
mirable as it is for the student who has attained the power 
of independent judgment, who has already settled down to 
some life-work and bent all his energies to preparing himself 
for it, it is not, on the other hand, well adapted to tone up 
the indolent to steady work, or to fill the undisciplined mind 
with a solid basis of general knowledge. It expects to find 
its students already past the need of this before it receives 
them, and to find them able to utilize wisely the full free- 
dom which it allows as to the use of their time and their 
course of study. 

Further, the German university is really a group of pro- 
fessional schools, whose students are mostly of adult years, 
already carefully disciplined, and preparing themselves for 
their special life-work. Our American colleges are institu- 
tions, mainly, for general culture. Originally, they corre- 
sponded pretty closely to the upper half of a German Gym- 
nasium. The average graduate of an American college, in 
the earlier part of the century, was about on a par in age 
and attainments with a graduate of the Gymnasium. Little 
by little the standard of scholarship has been raised, more 
advanced studies have been introduced into the last two 
years, and the college has come to fill a double function, serv- 
ing partly as an institute of discipline and general culture, 
partly as a preparatory department introductory to the 
various professional studies. While the two earlier years 
in most of our colleges still correspond to the last two years 
of the Gymnasium, the Junior and Senior years correspond 
to the first year or two of the German university in its 
philosophical department. It is only in our more advanced 
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universities, like Harvard or Johns Hopkins, that the age of 
admission approaches the German average. ‘The American 
Freshman, therefore, has not usually attained the intellectual 
maturity of the German Fuchs, or profited by the thorough 
drill and rigorous mental discipline which the severe classi- 
cal and mathematical work of the Gymnasium, for nine long 
years, supplies to its graduates. Thus, whatever the excel- 
lencies of the German method, it is not adapted to those who 
form the bulk of our Freshman and Sophomore classes. 
Again, we find absolute freedom in the German university, 
not only as to the kind of subjects that a student may choose 
to study, but as to whether he studies anything at all. Even 
for the German student, we may doubt if this absolute free- 
dom is best. But with him, we must remember, it is. qual- 
ified by powerful stimulants to exertion which are mostly 
lacking here. At least ninety per cent. of the students 
attending German universities are preparing themselves, and 
must prepare themselves if they wish for any professional 
opportunities, for some one or other of the various State 
examinations prescribed by the government. To obtain a 
license to preach, a student must attend three years at the 
university, pass the State examination in philosophy, his- 
tory, and German literature, and also the consistorial exam- 
ination. The theological students preparmg themselves for 
these examinations constituted in 1881-82 about one-sixth 
(fifteen and one half per cent.) of the whole number of uni- 
versity students. The law students (about twenty-two and 
one half per cent.) must take at least three years at the 
university; then pass an examination under three examiners 
appointed by the Minister of Justice; then, at the end of 
four years’ apprenticeship, during which they have had to 
give monthly an account of themselves, pass the second and 
great examination. The medical students (about twenty- 
two per cent. in 1881) must take a university course of at 
least four and one half years: at the end of two years occurs 
the first examination by the professors of the university in 
anatomy, physiology, physics, chemistry, botany, and zoil- 
ogy; and two years later occurs a second examination before 
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a commission appointed by the State. In the fourth depart- 
ment of the university, the philosophical, are usually found 
about forty per cent. of the students. Of these at least 
three-fourths are aiming at some calling,— like that of teach- 
ing, pharmacy, or the civil service,—to enter which they 
must pass a severe examination by the State: for example, 
to qualify one’s self to teach in any school, except those of 
the lowest grades, the student must pass a State examina- 
tion, which is said to be the severest of all, and the license 
received varies in its grade, admitting to higher or lower 
schools acvording to the success achieved in the examina- 
tion-room. Whatever learned profession the student may 
aim to practise, there is, therefore, a severe State examina- 
tion to be passed, and a regular course of study, practically 
prescribed by the government. The student knows that, 
while he may, if he choose, waste one or two years in amus- 
ing himself before he sets to work in earnest, yet sooner or 
later (if he ever expects to win any professional, educa- 
tional, or official position), hé must grapple with the studies 
which the government prescribes, and master them. Talk 
with any group of German students about their work, and 
you will soon find that it is this governmental ordeal, whose 
exactions are neither slight in quantity nor low in quality, 
which they keep constantly in mind in selecting their 
courses, and the dread of which keeps them so steadily at 
work in spite of all the liberty and distractions of their 
university life. When we have in America similar rigid 
government examinations as the indispensable passport to 
all professional, educational, and civil-service careers, and 
when our college students shall generally at entering have 
reached as mature an age and have passed through as long 
a period of mental drill and acquisition of knowledge as the 
graduate of the Gymnasium, then, no doubt, it may be well 
to give them the same free disposal of their time and the 
same opportunities for independent research and creative 
work. But until then we had better, to say the least, follow 
cautiously in this new path. 
Do you condemn altogether, then, the elective system ? 
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Certainly not. But, ordinarily, it is adapted only to stu- 
dents in their later college years, who have already decided 
or are seriously considering what their life-work is to be. 
Especially, the elective system should never be let degener- 
ate into a mere “ go-as-you-please”’ course, without logical 
connection or scientific scheme, made up of separate studies 
chosen simply from personal caprice or to secure those 
“soft” electives where work is easy and where the pro- 
fessor’s merit is a high range of marking. The option 
should be less of single studies than of courses, marked out 
by the university authorities, as leading along fixed lines of 
mental development or professional training. It is the busi- 
ness of the college authorities to mark out plainly those 
steps which will best conduct the student to the chief life- 
callings for which he may be preparing. The student’s 
choice should be limited to the decision which of these great 
preparatory paths he will enter.* 

One of the things that most strikes the American student 
on beginning his course at a German university is the ab- 
sence of recitations and the disuse of text-books, and one of 
the marked tendencies of the new education in this country 
is the substitution of the lecture for the recitation. To the 
teacher it is, of course, more satisfactory, more gratifying 
to his pride, more stimulating to his own progress; but for 
the pupil, except in the most advanced studies or those 
branches of instruction where much object-teaching is im- 
perative, it is a poor method. Ordinary lecturing has well 
been called by President Eliot a “laborious pumping into a 
sieve.” The information presented is apt to run out of one 
ear of the pupil as fast as it runs into the other. The most 
profitable part of a German university course (as all who 
have had personal experience know) is not the lectures, but 
the Seminars; and the Seminar is simply a class exercise, 
with original work by the students and with question and 
answer between professor and pupil, often substantially of 
the same nature as our recitations. The only fault with 
them is their comparative infrequency, occurring as they do 


*This excellent feature is adopted in the elective system of Michigan University. 
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usually but once a week. The German students make up 
for this, in a great measure, by the formation of volunteer 
classes among themselves, in which, selecting some special 
text-book as a guide, they discuss its various topics and 
cross-examine one another; or, if a student have the pecun- 
iary means, he employs some more advanced student or 
some needy Privatdocent as his special tutor. The “recita- 
tion” does little more than carry on regularly, and under 
official direction, what the German students do irregularly 
and outside of official guidance. While a course consist- 
ing entirely of recitations is apt to become too mechani- 
cal, and to lag behind the progress of the age, one that con- 
sists entirely of lectures often leaves behind it but the 
most vague and general impressions in the student’s mind. 
The ideal course of instruction would avail itself of the 
advantages of both methods, complementing the one by the 
other. 

But is not the remedy, then, it may be asked, to raise the 
requirements of our colleges to the level of the German 
university, so that our students may have, on entering col- 
lege, minds sufficiently mature and well furnished to profit 
by the methods that have been so successful in Germany? 
A considerable move has already been made in this direc- 
tion. The terms of admission have been, little by little, 
screwed up, so that the average age of those who enter is 
from one to three years greater than it was a quarter of 
a century ago. High schools take five instead of four years 
to fit a boy for college. The term of the grammar school 
has also been lengthened. ‘The graduate of 1855 or 1860 
thus finds his boy only entering college life at the age when 
he himself was well on towards its close. This is often 
hailed as a great gain in the higher education, but it may 
be really quite the reverse. It forces a growing proportion 
of young men to omit the college course altogether, and 
pass directly from the high school to their professional 
studies; or, if the college course is taken, the period of 
preparation is immoderately lengthened, and the cost of 
education made excessive. While the higher grade of re- 

5 
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quirement may seem to assimilate the American college 
system more closely to the European, in fact it makes the 
difference wider than ever. The studies of the German 
university are mainly professional, not disciplinary; and 
the practical effect of this advanced standard is to post- 
pone still later the period of special equipment for the voca- 
tions of life, already pushed off too far. What we need is 
ampler courses of special preparation in law, theology, med- 
icine, pedagogy, engineering, philology, or whatever other 
life-calling a 1aan selects. Our courses of general discipline 
are already long enough, far longer than on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The wiser academic reform would either 
knock off from the admission standard of our colleges a year 
or two of work, or else would open their Junior and Senior 
years to direct professional preparation. In one way or 
another, we must secure a longer period for the special 
professional studies now required in every department, 
without prolonging unreasonably the total period of prep- 
aration for the work of life. The Harvard man who has 
gone on from college to the Law or Medical School will 
usually have finished his professional studies at about the 
same age as the graduate of Leipzig. The difference will 
be, however, that, while the American student has had only 
three years of special professional preparation, the German 
student has had five or six. It may be admitted that the 
Germans sometimes specialize their studies too much; but it 
is evident that our American students, on the contrary, gen- 
erally err by an excessive diffusion of their work. 

But, if in these points it is questionable whether imita- 
tion of the German model has been wise or successful, there 
are not a few other points in which we shall certainly do 
well to adopt that model. 

First, the absolute freedom of the German student from 
all spying of tutors or reporting by monitors or supervision 
by parietal committees is no more noticeable than the good 
order which they usually maintain on academic staircases 
and in all university quadrangles and lecture rooms, or on 
the various university occasions that from time to time bring 
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them together. And our college governments will do well 
to treat their students with the same trust as to their per- 
sonal behavior and private life. 

Secondly, to promote this self-government and voluntary 
good order among our students, it might be well to follow 
the Germans in abolishing the college dormitory. These 
huge barracks, where hundreds of young fellows are crowded 
together, separate from all home infiuences or the natural 
restraints of domestic life, are a chief source of riot and 
disorder among our students. They compel a close police 
surveillance over the private conduct of the student by the 
college authorities, with the inevitable friction and irritation 
to all concerned. When the dormitories are let out at low 
rents, they become great pecuniary burdens to the college. 
When made remunerative as an investment of funds, they 
raise the rate of college expenses to an undue and injurious 
figure. The abolition of the dormitory, with its petty 
police of proctors,— scattering the students about in pri- 
vate families, where they would be under the natural re- 
straints of healthy family and social life.— would at once 
improve their conduct, lighten the task of government, 
and lessen the expenses of college life. 

Thirdly, in regard to examinations and the qualifications 
for receiving degrees, we may again learn something from 
the Germans. The custom of giving a degree to every one 
who can answer fifty or even forty per cent. of the ques- 
tions asked at a written examination ought to be reformed. 
A degree should indicate that the required work of the 
college has been more than half done. Many times, with 
the opportunities for trickery which the most scrupulous 
written examination cannot quite avoid, it is not even half 
done. There is, perhaps, no better way to bar these cheats 
than the German private oral examination before a degree can 
be obtained. When the student sits within arm’s length of 
his examiner, and must answer instanter, there is little 
chance for resort to fraud. The German idea is a good one, 
— that the conferring of a degree should mean proved abil- 
ity to do some independent work of value. A German uni- 
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versity requires the exhibition of some power of original 
thought and research before its highest rewards are con- 
ferred. 

Last, and most of all deserving our imitation, is the Ger- 
man freedom of instruction. The popular idea is, that that 
which has given German scholarship such pre-eminence is 
the freedom of study prevailing in the university. But a 
close observation of the system will show that the spring 
of its success is freedom of another kind,— the freedom of 
its instruction. That which draws students from all over 
the world to Germany is not, evidently, the elective system 
of study. The independent-minded student, who cares more 
for the acquisition of knowledge than for the gaining a 
degree, can exercise his option wherever he may be. That 
which makes Berlin and Leipzig the Mecca of earnest pil- 
grims of learning from Australia, India, and America is the 
illustrious professors who are there grouped together as 
nowhere else. What is it, then, that has gathered such 
a galaxy of talent and erudition on the academic staffs of 
these institutions? What has enabled German professors 
to win their fame, and has secured such eminent abilities in 
the circle of university life? More than anything else the 
Freedom of instruction, especially the Privatdocent system of 
entrance on a university career. Compare the influence 
and authority of the German university on the thought of 
the nation or the world with that of English and American 
universities. We find in Germany that the large majority 
of the great intellectual lights of its past and present have 
been connected or are still connected with its universities. 
In a German. university, any one who has. received the 
degree of Doctor —i.e., has graduated with honors — can 
present himself as a candidate for the next higher degree,— 
that of Privatdocent. If he passes the examination success- 
fully,— the chief requirement being some treatise exhibiting 
original thought and research,— he becomes qualified hence- 
forth to lecture in the university to any one who cares to 
hear him. If he is but a man of mediocrity, he soon finds 
that he has missed his vocation, and seeks employment else- 
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where. But, if he be a thinker of force and originality, he 
soon gathers an audience, wins a name, and by his competi- 
tion puts the older professors on their mettle. The news of 
his practical success as a lecturer or of the profundity of 
thought and breadth of knowledge, shown in the printed 
books to which he devotes his leisure hours, spreads to other 
universities ; and, in time, he is promoted, either in his own 
or some other university, first to an Ausserordentlich, or 
assistant professorship, and at last to a regular professorship. 
He is at all times free to choose his own subjects upon 
which to lecture, and has absolute liberty to say precisely 
what he thinks on each topic. Were the university govern- 
ing board or Rector, or even the State administration, to 
make an effort to deprive him of his lectureship, because 
they did not agree with the opinions or doctrines which he 
has presented to his classes, it would be regarded as a seri- 
ous encroachment upon university freedom. 

In our American colleges, any similar opportunity is en- 
tirely lacking. Further, this freedom of the instructor to 
pursue such courses of study as he is most interested or pro- 
ficient in, and to declare and diffuse whatever views his 
studies have led him to adopt, is also wanting. However 
able, fully prepared, and willing to give university lectures 
a graduate may be, even though he be a man of national 
reputation in his special department, it is impossible with us 
for him to obtain such opportunity, without first obtaining 
a salaried position on the staff of some college faculty. That 
opportunity is often a jealously guarded monopoly. The uni- 
versity is a close corporation, and not infrequently a corpo- 
ration ruled by a single man,— its president or chancellor, or, 
worse, the chairman of its board of trustees,— whose slight- 
est prejudice against a man, however profound a thinker he 
may be, is an insuperable bar to his admittance ; whose most 
unaccountable whim in favor of another young man gives 
him a good berth for life. 

By this system at the present day, the road to a professor- 
ship is practically closed to all except the young men whose 
early promise opens to them at graduation, or immediately 
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after, an appointment to some tutorship or minor post of in- 
struction in the college, and who, by simply sticking firmly 
in this rut into which they have dropped, are gradually pro- 
moted to a professor’s chair. Their early years are apt, 
therefore, to be entirely absorbed by the work of drilling 
their pupils in elementary knowledge; and they have little 
leisure or aptitude for original research or independent 
thinking. Their success as college instructors does not 
depend at all upon it, but rather on other qualities, such as 
executive or disciplinary skill, or the faculty of populariz- 
ing the results of other investigators. These are naturally, 
therefore, the powers more commonly cultivated in the 
members of our college staffs; and the réle of author or in- 
vestigator (in Europe so constantly borne by university 
instructors) is with us the exception rather than the rule. 
When at last, by years of patient waiting, the American 
tutor has won his full professorship, he is apt, not at all 
strangely, to fall back on his oars, and “ take it easy,” know- 
ing well enough that there is no possibility of the compe- 
tition of his juniors interfering with him; and that, to keep 
him comfortable the rest of his life, it is only necessary for 
him to get through the daily routine with whatever measure 
of mediocrity may content himself. 

On the other hand, the man among us who, outside the 
college circle, does original and able work, may hope in vain 
for a college appointment. He is out of the line of promo- 
tion, and the solid phalanxes are unwilling to admit a new- 
comer to interfere with the rules of seniority. And, even 
if he has once gained admission to the charmed circles, he 
must square his instruction with the demands of his supe- 
riors, or he is likely to be unceremoniously shown the door, 
as Prof. Felix Adler (by current rumor) was at Cornell 
University after his lectures on Buddhism, or as Prof. 
Alexander Winchell was at Vanderbilt University, because 
of his belief in Preadamites and Evolution. 

Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that so few 
of our college instructors have any reputation except in 
their own town, and that so many of the most illustrious 
names, so much of the progressive and original work in his- 
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tory, philosophy, archeology, ornithology, political economy, 
and literary criticism in America should be found outside 
of our college faculties. If we would make our universities 
the intellectual leaders and centres of light which they are 
in Germany, drawing students from distant countries to par- 
ticipate in their advantages, the chief thing that we need 
to do is to establish such liberty of instruction within them 
as exists in Germany. The university that shall first throw 
open its lecture platforms to every able and scholarly grad- 
uate who has passed the requisite examination, and done such 
original work as approves him to be qualified as a lecturer, 
giving him entire freedom to present the unvarnished con- 
clusions of his studies to all students who care to listen, and 
supplying him with a lecture-room in which to receive his 
hearers, will at once attract a body of students from far and 
near, such as no American university has seen. Suppose, for 
instance, that men like William T. Harris, Francis E. Abbot, 
and John Fiske were admitted to the college lecture-rooms 
to speak on philosophy; Francis Parkman, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and Hubert H. Bancroft, to give historical courses ; 
Benjamin A. Gould, to present reports of his astronomical 
researches; A. D. Mayo, to give educational counsels and 
suggestions; George William Curtis, to lecture on civil gov- 
ernment; and Edmund C. Stedman on poetry! Would not 
such a change do more to elevate our educational centres 
into positions of influence and make them potent forces 
for intellectual growth and the advancement of knowledge 
than all the university reforms of the last fifty years put 
together? It would not only draw into the work of uni- 
versity instruction able men of means and leisure, now 
barred out, but would stimulate by their competition every 
present instructor to do his best and to keep abreast of the 
progress of the times. The next new departure in Ameri- 
can education should be a push for that which is the proper 
complement of the elective system,— that liberty of instruc- 
tion to which liberty of study is but the condition and 
preparation, and without which the arch of the new educa- 
tion lacks the keystone to make it complete and firm. 
JAMES T. Brxsy. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER EMANCIPATION, 


The Sea Islands of South Carolina within the limits of 
Beaufort, the southernmost county of that State, were the 
scene of the first systematic instruction and industrial edu- 
cation of the negroes emancipated under the proclamation 
issued Sept. 22, 1862, to take effect Jan. 1, 1863. It was 
my privilege for eighteen months to be connected in an 
official capacity with this interesting work. A recent visit 
has given me the opportunity to observe the change which has 
been wrought during the twenty-five years of freedom. 

When, Nov. 7, 1861, the forts that guarded Port Royal 
entrance were silenced, the islands they had protected were 
yielded to the Union forces. In the evacuation which fol- 
lowed, the bulk of the slaves were left behind. Of those 
whom their masters carried with them, the greater part soon 
returned to their old quarters. Many more were brought in 
by the gun-boats. On the basis of a partial enumeration, it 
was computed that in the spring of 1862 about eighteen 
thousand colored people were within the army lines. In 
March of that season began, under authorized superintend- 
ents and teachers, what may be termed their training for 
citizenship. . 

Of the relative condition of this people at the commence 
ment of their pupilage, it may be said that faith and works 
were more completely divorced on these islands than in any 
other part of the South. Probably the negroes here were 
less removed from African barbarism than were those of any 
other locality. Some of the older people had been purchased 
from the slave-ships that had found hiding in the seclusion 
of Skulk Creek. Twenty-five years ago there were those 
living who vaunted themselves on their African nativity. 
The heritage of heathenism was sufficiently manifest. Per- 
sons who had witnessed the worship of negroes in Africa, 
when present at a “glory shout,” with its accompaniment 
of overpowering paroxysm, observed a striking similarity 
between the two. Moreover, opportunities for elevation out 
of their dense ignorance, which even in slavery were else- 
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where afforded, had been denied to this people. Most of 
them had never set foot on the mainland. They were in 
effect serfs. These men and women had scarcely emerged 
from childhood. Surely, the work of enlightenment was 
begun in the region of thickest darkness. 

But, though on a low moral and intellectual plane, these 
freedmen may be said in the sphere of religion to have con- 
founded the wise. The teachers who labored among them 
(and there were of teachers and superintendents two hundred 
in all, seventeen of whom died in the service) were directed, 
at the commencement of their work, to give to those under 
their charge no assurance or even intimation in regard to 
their future. Inasmuch as the authorization of slavery might 
be included in any possible settlement, the government could 
not be embarrassed by any ill-grounded expectations. But 
no questions were asked. No assurance was needed. “For 
we know,” was the heart-conviction by which the future was 
illumined. Faith was the substance of things — not to say 
“hoped for,” but in actual possession. The year of jubilee, 
to this trustful people, had come. 

After six months had passed, the need of reticence was 
removed by the proclamation of emancipation. But some 
doubted. “ Will the President stand firm?” “ Will not 
the proclamation be recalled?” were questions anxiously 
asked. Time gave the answer. In the grove of live-oaks 
that cast their shadow over the ruins of the ancient Spanish 
fort, President Lincoln’s proclamation was read to the freed- 
men gathered for festive celebration of the day, and eman- 
cipation was pronounced a fact joyfully accomplished. 

Thus was the first stage of progress towards citizenship 
completed and crowned. But something more than freedom 
from bondage was needed. To the average freedman, a spot 
of earth which he could call his own was requisite to the 
full realization of his manhood. Provision was made during 
the year which began with emancipation for this educating 
instrumentality. The lands on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, on which after regular and lawful notification the 
United States taxes remained unpaid, were offered for sale. 

6 
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The clear intent of Congress relative to the disposal of these 
lands was that they should be placed by purchase in posses- 
sion of the colored people who had wrought on them as 
slaves. To carry out this purpose, the certificate by which 
the title was individually conveyed was termed “ Head-of- 
Family Certificate.” The Act authorizing the sale also pro- 
vided that no head of a family should be allowed to buy 
more than twenty acres. The number of purchases made 
was 2,300; of acres sold, 23,844; the average area indi- 
vidually acquired, ten acres. According to requirement, 
payment was made before sunset of the day of sale. Sub- 
sequent to the first auction sale, land which came into the 
market was eagerly bought, and largely by those who were 
already owners. The property acquired has been tena- 
ciously held, and I was told that scarcely any consideration 
will induce a colored man to part with a single acre. 

Thus were brought into conjunction the two factors, 
emancipation and land-ownership (the right of suffrage 
_being subsequently obtained), the anticipated product being 
self-respecting manhood. The result as wrought out in 
twenty-five peaceful years is now open to view. In the 
anticipation of a visit which included the four principal Sea 
Islands, Hilton Head stood, on account of memories cover- 
ing a year and a half’s residence, first in interest. 

I was to find here a marked instance, which was in subse- 
quent observation abundantly supplemented, of the adapta- 
bility which has been developed in the colored people, the 
facility of conforming to their changed circumstances. My 
first inquiry was for Cuffee Stuart. This man, whose name 
given in slavery was altogether derogatory of his qualities, 
I had known as a most efficient foreman of a plantation. I 
also recollected his intention to purchase land. My expecta- 
tion was to find him, if living, a successful cultivator on the 
plantation which had been under his charge. He was liv- 
ing, I was told, but had left his old home, which some slight 
received had made distasteful to him. A Northern man, 
having purchased one of the smaller islands and made it a 
stock farm, had found in him a highly valued and trusty 
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agent and skilful manager. As varied industries have been 
developed in the South, the freedmen have been found ready 
to turn their hand to new and unaccustomed labor. 

Ladies’ Island was seen only in crossing on the way to 
and from St. Helena. Here also may be perceived the 
capacity developed by freedom of compliance with the re- 
quirements of new conditions. Two marked changes have 
taken place in recent years, which, while largely transform- 
ing the industries of Beaufort County as a whole, have had 
a marked effect on this island. One is the fall in the price 
of long staple cotton. The last crop was sold at twenty 
cents a pound, making its production profitable only on the 
best lands. On the lighter soil of Ladies’ Island, the least 
fertile of the whole, it is not a paying crop. The other is 
the discovery of, and the very extensive operations in, phos- 
phate rock, mining of which began in 1868. The expansion 
of this work in the fifteen following years appears from the 
following comparison, drawn from statistics furnished in a 
valuable compendium styled South Carolina, Resources, ete., 
published by the State Board of Agriculture in 1883: — 


The river mining (which is the only method of reaching the rock 
around these islands) yielded, from 1868 to 1870, 1,987 tons; in the year 
1882, 140,722 tons. There are (1883) eleven companies engaged in river 
aud laud mining, with an aggregate capital of $2,505,000. 


About eight hundred men are constantly employed in this 
work on the Sea Islands, all colored. Change to other help 
has been tried, but in every instance has proved unsatisfac- 
tory. One superintendent called my attention to the very 
arduous work in which a gang of men were engaged, and 
said, “We are told that colored men are not fit for heavy 
work; but I have found no difficulty in obtaining such 
laborers as these.” The able-bodied men of Ladies’ Island 
mostly resort to the mines; while the women and children 
cultivate the land in the raising of vegetables, chiefly cab- 
bages, for the market. 

The average cotton crop of the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina in the years since the close of the war is less by 
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about one-third than that previous to the year 1861. In 
view of this decrease, the question arises as to the relative 
results of free and slave labor. In arriving at an answer, 
the transfer of so considerable part of the force from agri- 
culture to the production of a most valuable fertilizer must 
be taken into the account. It cannot be doubted that, 
aside from the increased comforts this people have enjoyed, 
their contribution to the nation’s wealth has been greatly 
augmented.* : 

The large and fertile island of St. Helena has a population 
of about six thousand, of which only thirty are white. Near 
the geographical centre of the island is the brick church, to 
which the tribes have long gone up, and which gives its 
name to the honored locality. 


“ By the church the school-house stands.” 


No adequate description of the present advanced condition 
of the St. Helena people can be presented without notice of 
the work which this building and its adjunct, Darrah Hall, 
represents. Originating in Philadelphia bounty, the means 
necessary for its prosecution during these twenty-five years 
are understood to have been furnished by the two ladies 
who have it in charge, Miss Laura E. Towne and Miss Ellen 
Murray, and their immediate friends. Rare is their privi- 
lege of witnessing abundant fruits of generous beneficence 
and devoted labor. The number of scholars now taught by 
an efficient corps of teachers is two hundred and thirty, 
thirty-five being in the normal department, from which the 
public schools of the county are largely furnished with 
teachers.f 


*Such diversion of labor from agriculture (it should be observed) as has here 
taken place is exceptional; and it may here be stated that, of the staple by which the 
prosperity of the South is usually judged, the largest crop on record has been raised 
by freemen. The number of bales of cotton produced in the United States in the year 
1860 was 5,387,052. This amount was exceptionally large, and more than twice that of 
1850. In the year 1880, the last for which the census was taken, 5,755,359 bales were 
raised. 

t The local educational outcome of this school appears in the following compari- 
son of .relative illiteracy. In the recently contested election in the seventh South 
Carolina Congressional district, depositions were taken and forwarded to Washing- 
ton. Ina voting precinct where meagre opportunities for schooling had been enjoyed, 
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The continuous personal and uplifting influence exerted 
on this people, supplementing the faithful labor of the su- 
perintendents and teachers during the war, is manifest in 
the thrift and self-respect which their surroundings indicate. 
Of the newly built houses, not a few have a second story or 
half-story. Glazed windows are often seen in place of the 
formerly universal board shutters. Occasionally, Venetian 
blinds appear. The interior furnishings are correspondingly 
improved. Sewing-machines are not uncommon. In one 
house, the visiting party was favored with tuneful chords 
from a cabinet organ. 

No change, however, is more significant of the new order 
of things than the segregation of these cottage homes.. Can 
this be the same people whom twenty-five years ago I saw 
huddled together in plantation quarters, the thickly-set rows 
of cabins arranged for the master’s convenience and to the 
slave’s discomfort? These relics of slavery no longer remain. 
Not an ancient “street” did I see intact. Each man is 
domiciled in his own house, and it stands in the midst of 
acres of which he holds the title-deed. The former things 
have passed away. There is here, at least, a new earth 
beneath the feet of this emancipated race, of which each 
man owns a share. 

On Port Royal Island is Beaufort, distinguished for its 
beautiful situation as well as for the elegant mansions, which 
still bear names of note in the history of South Carolina. 
As the centre of trade for the county, opportunity was here 
afforded me to compare its commercial importance under 
the old régime and the present. The answer to my question 
as to the amount of trade before and since the war, ad- 
dressed to one in a position to be fully informed, was: “In 
the first period, about three hundred thousand dollars a 
year. It is now about three times that.” ‘* What propor- 
tion of the traffic is with colored people?” “The bulk of 
the business is with them.” 





out of one hundred and thirteen men who appeared in answer to summons, all but 
seven were obliged to make their mark, the writers being only six per cent. of the 
whole. In the “ Brick Church” precinct, out of seventy-two, all but three, ninety-rix 
per cent., wrote their numes. 
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The county offices were visited, and proofs of general 
thrift obtained. ‘The colored land-holders are prompt tax 
payers,” was the reply to my question on that point. Details 
were furnished me, showing the very small number of tax 
executions sent out to be served on them. Delinquency, 
when it occurs, it was added, is more often than otherwise 
caused by blundering, with no intention of evading the tax. 

The number of paupers is surprisingly small. Beaufort 
County, with a population of 30,176, about five-sixths col- 
ored, supports at present only twenty-one in the poorhouse, 
while nine receive outside aid. St.-Helena Island, with a 
colored population of six thousand, has not one in the poor- 
house or otherwise aided. Reciprocal help would seem to be 
the rule. This takes form largely in aid given to needy fami- 
lies by neighbors, and in the “taking in” of orphans. Mut- 
ual benefit associations constitute, also, a most important ele- 
ment in the new life of the freedmen. As soon as they were 
established in neighborhoods and communities, burial socie- 
ties were everywhere organized. The scope of these unions 
was soon enlarged, so as to include “gracious service to the 
living.” 

In Beaufort, besides a lodge of Odd Fellows, there are 
eleven organizations, which would seem to include both men 
and women, bearing such names as “Sons and Daughters of 
Zion,” “Rising Sons and Daughters of Zion,” and “The 
Mary and Martha Society.” The last-mentioned association 
— which, notwithstanding its name, would seem to be offi- 
cered by men —has, I learned from the secretary, five hun- 
dred dollars in the treasury. The ordinary allowance during 
sickness is fifty cents a week: watchers are also furnished 
from the membership. Ample proof might be given that 
from slavish dependence on a master’s bounty there has 
sprung into being a mutuality of helpfulness so effective in 
its workings that the dependence of this people on eleemos- 
ynary aid is almost a nullity. 

The question naturally arises, What has been the efficient 
cause of and support in this wonderful change? Both 
are found, if my observation is correct, in the institutions of 
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religion that have had so prominent a place all through the 
history of this race in America. Amid all things transient, 
and in the great change which emancipation has wrought, 
the Church with its fellowship and ordinances has been the 
one thing permanent. Beneath its protecting arms the 
helpful fraternities have been sheltered. For, it should be 
stated, those united in church fellowship are usually banded 
for mutual assistance. The congregation is a community ; 
if one member suffers, the other members relieve. What- 
ever estimate may be placed on the grade or quality of the 
religion nurtured in their various communions, it is certain 
that church fellowship, with its strong bond of union, has 
been the chief factor in this people’s unprecedented trans- 
formation. 

Two changes are noticeable in the religious interests of 
the people. The “ praise-house,” which was the cabin hon- 
ored by the weekly transmutation into the house of worship, 
has given place to the church edifice. A more important 
advance is recognized in the character and qualifications of 
the ministers. During the period of slavery, preachers re- 
ceived no pecuniary reward, inasmuch as their hearers had 
no money. The temptation, too often yielded to, was to 
secure by indirect means, by craft and cunning, advantages 
and emoluments. Now stated salaries are paid, the recipi- 
ents of which are expected to give themselves entirely to 
the work of the ministry. With the prospect of sure sup- 
port, systematic preparation, which was formerly lacking, 
is made for the discharge of the preacher’s functions. On 
Palm Sunday I listened to an edifying sermon historically 
illustrative of the significance of the day, with an effective 
and eloquent application. In friendly conversation with the 
preacher, I learned that he had taken a two years’ course in 
the theological school at Atlanta; also, that his salary regu- 
larly paid is $800. He further informed me that no preach- 
ers were admitted to the conference without having satis- 
factorily passed the examination as to their educational 
qualifications. That an order is being established of men 
trained for and set apart to the work of the ministry is a 
promise and potency for good. 
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An important agency in the elevation of the freed peo- 
ple of Port Royal Island is the school of Miss Elizabeth 
H. Bothume. Established before the close of the war, its 
good work has been continued without interruption under 
the same teacher. The commodious and well-appointed 
school-house, and the teacher’s residence, built by friends in 
the North, indicate the intention of permanency. Both in 
school instruction and in personal guidance, preparation for 
good citizenship has been kept steadily in view. The in- 
fluence which Miss Bothume has exerted in the promotion 
of worthy manhood and womanhood is cordially acknowl- 
edged, not only by residents of Northern antecedents, but 
by those whose sympathies were with the Confederacy. 
The means for the support of this school have been con- 
tributed chiefly by the Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
and a single family in Watertown, Mass. 

Hope animated the hearts of those who participated in 
the wisely directed initial work for the elevation of the 
waifs that war had left on the Sea Islands of South Caro- 
lina. Those who: shared in the labor may be assured that 
rich fruits are already harvested. The prophet foresaw the 
days of emancipation. The poet may celebrate its blessed 
results. There are surely elements of romance in the homely 
details of progress. Perhaps the beauty of the scene,-the 
fertile upland of the islands, fringed with the dark green of 
the marshes and bounded by the inflowing oeean, lends pict- 
uresqueness to the events that have there had place. But 
it is enough that they pertain to personal struggles and 
achievements, that human lives have here had development 
under circumstances new and strange in the world's history ; 
that, with the night’s close of an eventful past, light dawns 
with a wealth of promise on a pregnant future. 


Tuomas D. HowArp. 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S CHURCH-ORGANIZATION 
SCHEME. 


The great address- which Dr. Martineau has recently 
given at our English “ National Conference” is-of hardly 
less interest to the Unitarians of America. The subject of 
organization is one which must keep recurring whenever we 
take counsel concerning our work and our opportunity. To 
those who are marching in loose order and under no distinct 
command, there is something irresistibly imposing in the 
solid and ordered tread of the great organized ecclesiasti- 
cisms around us. Why cannot we, without impairing our 
freedom, have the same united and disciplined power? And 
when one whom alike England and America venerate steps 
out from his philosophic seclusion to tell us not only that 
this united and disciplined power is possible, but how it 
may be attained, we cannot but-listen gladly. We can well 
understand the enthusiasm with which, as he stood up, all 
the great Conference of above a thousand people rose to 
their feet in token of their reverence, and the long-contin- 
ued plaudits at the close of an address which, though last- 
ing nearly two hours, showed no sign, in any weakness of 
thought or even voice, of the eighty-three years of its 
speaker. 

And yet, with all this personal reverence and respect, Dr. 
Martineau’s proposals leave upon the reader, as we gather 
that they left upon the English Conference, a certain sense 
of disappointment. His advice is simply this: that the 
Unitarian churches of England shall adopt the Presbyterian 
order, and revive their old name of “English Presbyte- 
rians.” This name has so fallen into disuse among our 
churches during the present generation, and become so iden- 
tified with the orthodox Presbyterians of Scottish origin, 
that it may be necessary to explain to American readers 
that the bulk of our English congregations sprang from the 
“ English Presbyterians” of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The name, therefore, would be simply a revival ; 
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but the organization would have to be constructed almost 
entirely anew. 

When we ask the reason for a proposal so curiously off 
the line of any recent movements among our churches, we 
find it especially in the desire for a more adequate ministry 
in our poorer and village congregations, whose own resources 
are insufficient to provide it. To this end, the strength of 
the proposal.is put into a “sustentation ” scheme, modelled 
on that of the Free Church of Scotland. It is not neces- 
sary to examine this scheme minutely. Suffice it, that by a 
careful business arrangement, every member to contribute 
towards a denominational treasury as well as to the local 
expenses of his own congregation, it is calculated that a 
Sustentation Fund could be raised, from which every min- 
ister should receive a minimum salary of £150 (= $730, but 
equivalent in English living value to a salary of about 
$1,200 in America). It will be in the power of any con- 
gregation to supplement this income in the case of its own 
minister, without limitation; but even such a minimum 
salary would, it is estimated, suffice to place in every church 
a thoroughly educated clergyman, competent to the admin- 
istration of worship, and able to take his place socially as 
the equal and friend alike of rich and poor. 

It is to manage this fund, and exercise the controlling 
power which it would involve over the admission to the 
ministry and other larger denominational interests, that 
the Presbyterian organization would come in. Dividing 
the whole field into groups —“ Presbyteries”"—of about 
twenty churches, it is proposed that the Presbytery shall 
be constituted of one minister and two laymen from each 
parish, with a “General Assembly” over all, composed of 
five ministers and ten laymen from each Presbytery. Thtis 
“working parliament” Dr. Martineau would name the 
“English Presbyterian General Assembly.” 

That any such plan, if adopted and carried out, would 
strengthen our churches and help to elevate the ministerial 
standard, there can be little doubt. Perhaps the weakest 
side of independent congregationalism is its utter lack of 
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any co-operative action for securing ministerial efficiency, 
and for allocating strong men to the places where they are 
most needed, irrespective of the local ability to provide for 
their support. If, therefore, our churches were entirely 
devoid of organization, if they had no kind of union among 
them already, and no name or names, so that the whole 
field was open for them to be grouped and organized and 
named according to abstract theories, perhaps this proposal 
to organize on the lines and in the name of the English 
Presbyterianism of two hundred years ago would be as good 
as any, possibly even better. But this is not so. As a fact, 
these free congregations of ours are by no means in such an 
entirely incoherent and isolated condition. For several gen- 
erations past they have been drawing into closer relations 
both of fellowship and of co-operation. Here, however, 
comes in the real trouble, which is nowhere distinctly 
alluded to in Dr. Martineau’s paper, but which really under- 
lies its whole scope, and is well understood by every one 
who is at all familiar with the past half-century of English 
Unitarianism. It is that every step towards this closer 
union among our English free churches — just as among our 
churches in America—has come from a sense of the impor- 
tance to the world of our broad, simple Christianity, has led 
to missionary efforts for it, and has brought the name “ Uni- 
tarian” into more and more prominence. Our churches in 
their old Presbyterian stage were free, and are always going 
to be; but of more pressing interest just now than the 
freedom is the truth to which the freedom has brought 
them, and the duty of making a stronger, more effective 
presentation of it. This has led to the formation of District 
* Associations” or “Unions,” which, beginning as mere 
meetings for fellowship and counsel,—like our American 
local conferences,—have steadily kept developing into 
active missionary agencies for making Unitarianism better 
known and building up new Unitarian congregations. This 
also caused the formation of the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association, in the very same year and from the same 
sense of need as the American Unitarian Association, and 
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has made it —informally, yet not less really —the nearest 
thing our English brethren have had to a central or national 
organization. But all this growing tendency to organize 
church life on the present basis of Unitarianism or under the 
Unitarian name, Dr. Martineau and some of our strongest 
English leaders have always regarded as almost Antichrist. 
Let no one mistake this, indeed, for indifference to religious 
truth. Dr. Martineau not only has always clearly avowed 
Unitarian opinions, but he says in this very address that 
“if any one, being a Unitarian, shrinks on fitting occasions 
from calling himself so, he is a sneak and a coward.” But 
he cannot allow that church opportunities are such “ fit- 
ting occasions.” He holds that all theological opinions are 
matters for individual consideration and action, and that to 
organize a church upon the basis of sympathy or interest in 
them is utterly wrong. Thus he declined to support the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, so long as, by 
inviting or admitting congregations to its membership, it 
seemed to foster the growth of a Unitarian church. But he 
always declared that as an association of individuals who 
desired to advance Unitarian views he would have no more 
objection to it than to any other society for advocating spe- 
cial opinions or reforms,— as, ¢.g., temperance ; and when, 
a few years ago, in order to meet this view, that Association 
gave up its element of church-delegateship, and became sim- 
ply a society of such individuals as cared to support it, he 
willingly joined it. This has always been his position: that 
the association of the church for the worship of God should 
be entirely catholic, taking no cognizance of theological dis- 
tinctions. Some limitation, indeed, he has to admit; for, 
when it was asked whether he would propose in his new 
scheme of organization to include religious persons not 
taking the Christian name, he promptly replied that he 
would not. Within the bounds of Christianity, however, 
he would have no theological distinction recognized in 
church association. Hence the pleading earnestness of his 
recent address. For the drift of circumstance has been too 
strong for those who take that position. From the moment 
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that our Presbyterian fathers in the last century became 
conscious that their freedom and catholicity had virtually 
landed them in Unitarianism, they were obliged to worship 
and to work apart. Their worship and their churches took 
on a certain special character. Their thought—as they 
felt, the very Christianity of the New Testament — derived 
a new importance from the fact of its being excluded and 
denounced everywhere else. This importance “has kept 
deepening as the popular theology has shown itself weaker 
and weaker to hold the thought of the age,— deepening 
into a compelling obligation to make this purer Christianity 
known and to build up churches in its simpler ways of wor- 
ship. Yet we claim that the old Presbyterian tradition of 
catholicity has not been really violated; for, even where 
worshipping and organizing new churches most distinctly on 
the basis of our present Unitarianism, we have never formu- 
lated it into any creed or test, have claimed to be not the 
Church of Christ, but only one of its branches, and have 
carefully kept our windows and doors open to the newest 
light from God and widest fellowship with men. To most 
of us, it has seemed that this is the true outcome of catho- 
licity in a church; and that, with this loyally held to, a 
church —and equally a group of kindred churches — may 
rightly give themselves, without hesitation, to worshipping 
according to the thought of their members, and to the 
public exposition and advocacy of that thought, and may 
frankly accept whatever name may best indicate their where- 
abouts to the world. It is in this spirit that our congrega- 
tions have been, of late years, drawing constantly closer 
together, in England as in America; and, while never for 
a moment giving up their congregational autonomy, have 
found more and more opportunity for organized co-operation 
in trying to do their larger and common work in society. 
The question, therefore, to be held clearly in view in 
considering Dr. Martineau’s impressive and elaborate scheme 
is not whether it might be a good scheme in itself fora 
number of congregations first considering the desirability 
of union and organization. The real question is whether 
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such a distinct break in the development of organization 
which has been long going on among us is either necessary 
or desirable. 

I use the terms us and we in what I have to say about the 
matter, because, though I write far from the scene of dis- 
cussion and without counsel with any of those who are 
immediately concerned in it, I know that I am voicing the 
thought of large numbers of old friends and fellow-workers, 
both ministers and laymen. We have been working for 
many a year for this very thing,— to foster closer organiza- 
tion among our churches, to draw them into closer alliance, 
to make the weaker ones strong by the help of those around, 
to make all stronger in their religious life and more effective 
in witnessing for pure Christianity to this restless and ques- 
tioning age. We did not choose the name “ Unitarian ” for 
our churches or their working; we found it attaching to 
them in the common speech of the world, attaching to them 
past any possibility of successful disclaimer, and we have 
largely accepted it, only claiming always its largest, noblest, 
least dogmatic meaning. We believe the true thing is to 
go on working thus. We have never insisted on the Uni- 
tarian name, though it is what the most would contentedly 
accept, and what the world around will call us whether-we 
accept it or not. Simply, we want to take every beginning 
of organization that has grown up out of the needs of our 
work and place, and strengthen it and help it to grow into 
something more. That is what the rank and file of our 
body have been trying to do for many a year. We have 
supported Unitarian missions, for there are multitudes who 
are ready and even eager to hear distinct Unitarianism. 
We have supported city missions where such a word as 
“ Unitarianism” must never be spoken, for there are slums 
where it would be as foolish to speak of theological dif- 
ferences as among the Hottentots. We have supported 
Manchester New College, with its principle of undogmatic 
scientific study of divinity. We have supported the Unita- 
rian Home Missionary College, because we saw that there 
are men, past college age mostly, who might be useful 
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ministers among us, even though unable to take more than 
a plain course of our best Unitarian thoughts. We have 
longed to have Dr. Martineau with us and at our head in all 
this, but from the larger part of it he has always felt obliged 
to hold aloof. Still, it has gone on. It was said of Inker- 
man that it was “a sergeants’ battle”; for a mist hung over 
the field, and every little group of men had to fight alone. 
What church-militant activity our body has put forth, since 
the awakening of the missionary spirit, has had to be a 
sergeants’ battle. Our kingliest leaders have done some of 
the noblest religious work of the day in literature and in 
the higher realms of thought; but the work of making a 
simpler faith known and powerful among the people, and 
trying to build up churches for it, has had to be done by 
the rank and file of our body, often in the face of discour- 
agement from some of those whom they have most revered. 
And now, when we have already in existence a considerable 
amount of organization, which only wants making the best 
of and further strengthening to give us all we need, we are 
asked, virtually, to ignore it all and start anew. We are 
invited to organize afresh upon a quite different line, and 
under that one of our various names which no new church 
or society among us for generations past has ever cared to 
adopt; and we are told, about the one name which we have 
most largely accepted, that whoever, “ being of our catholic 
communion, calls his chapel or its congregation Unitarian, 
is a traitor to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to the 
camp of its persecutors.”* We cannot help asking our- 
selves where is the necessity for such a break and change, 
and especially whether there is not some great mistake in 
this dominant idea that, while it is permissible to group a 
separate church life about a difference of administration, it 
is utterly wrong to group it about a difference of doctrine. 

Here in this latter question is something which chal- 
lenges the attention of our American equally with our Eng- 
lish churches. In America, our churches have long since 
frankly accepted the Unitarian name, and are every way the 


* Report of the Conference held at Leeds : Dr. Martineau’s paper, p. 54. 
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stronger for it, and certainly not less free. So well, indeed, 
is their freedom understood that it is quite as often urged 
against them as are their doctrines. “If you could give us 
some clear statement of what Unitarianism is, and some 
assurance that it will remain that, we could join you,” we 
are told by many; “but we cannot belong to a church 
which by its very principle may be one thing to-day and 
something else to-morrow!” Yet, if Dr. Martineau is right, 
we on this side the ocean, also, are all wrong; and it is 
better we should know it. 

But are we wrong? Of course, the ideal thing would be 
‘or all Christians to form one great undivided church. But, 
short of this, is there really any principle except that of 
their grouping themselves by whatever affinities really draw 
them together? With all respect for Dr. Martineau, we 
believe that there is not. There can surely be nothing 
more essentially wrong in grouping together from sympathy 
in doctrine than from preference for a certain form (litur- 
gical, say) of worship or a special order of church govern- 
ment. Shall we be told that it is permissible for those who 
prefer church government by presbyteries to organize their 
church life apart from those who hold for church govern- 
ment by bishops, and that it is right for them to take the 
name which may most distinctly indicate to others this sep- 
arating characteristic,— but that it is wrong to organize 
apart around such different convictions as, on the one hand, 
that worship shall be addressed to the One Heavenly Fa- 
ther or, on the other hand, to Christ and a mystical Trinity ? 
Why, such a prohibition is the very reductio ad absurdum of 
the claim for catholicity. No: men must group for their 
religious worship and work according to the things which 
really interest them, or which seem at any time to necessi- 
tate separate action in order to sincere and full expression. 
And the best name for them, the name which, whether they 
take it or not, is pretty sure to take them, is, whatever name 
best indicates this dominant interest. Nor does the neces- 
sity for such separate action depend upon one side alone. 
We might feel able to worship and work with others, and 
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yet they might be unable to do so with us. The “ad- 
vanced” wing of New England Congregationalism, begin- 
ning in the early years of this century to be twitted as 
Unitarian, would gladly have remained a liberal section 
within the old Congregationalist body. But the orthodox 
elements felt that such co-operation confused and weakened 
what they regarded as the essential work of a church; and 
the separation took place, in which American Unitarianism 
—as a distinct grouping of church life—was born. Many 
still regret this. They might as well regret the rings of 
Saturn or the Revolution of 1776. The attractions and 
repulsions of the spiritual world are as imperative, and as 
much a part of divine order, as those of the material or 
political realms. So, when the religious liberty of our Eng- 
lish Presbyterian fathers brought them to views of religion 
which were infinitely more important than any question of 
church government, it was inevitable that this new interest 
should at once separate them from others and force them 
into a new activity. How much this Unitarian view of 
religion does transcend in importance any questions of mere 
church order is shown by the fact that it includes in its 
larger fellowship people holding all varieties of organiza- 
tion,— our Transylvanian church being Episcopalian; the 
American, Congregationalist; and the English having grown 
partly from Presbyterian sources, partly from Baptist, with 
some from Methodism and other bodies. Why, the differ- 
ence of thought which has drawn all these together, and 
divides them from orthodoxy, is almost as fundamental as 
that which divides Protestantism from Catholicism. It sig- 
nifies great thoughts of God and man and duty and ever- 
lasting hope, which have to mould both the worship and the 
preaching of those to whom they come, into forms very 
different from the rest of the Christian world, and which 
oblige them to form churches apart from others, however 
open to others.’ In such separation of religious life there is 
no necessary narrowness or intolerance. Those who so 
group themselves together may frankly acknowledge that 
they are only part of the Church of Christ with others, and 
8 
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may offer to all the friendliest fellowship; but, for the full 
expression of what they feel to be momentous truth, it is 
better that they organize apart. The wrongfulness comes 
in, not in such grouping together, nor in active united 
efforts, thus grouped together, to make others understand 
and share their preference, nor yet in any name which may 
express this,— the wrongfulness comes in if they proceed to 
stereotype that doctrine or form or order, to recognize none 
but those who hold with it as Christians, and to use their 
name as a test or formula to limit fellowship and prevent 
the possibility of change. In reality, Dr. Martineau’s plea 
for wider catholicity, while entirely just, applies not only to 
doctrine, but to whatever may seem at any time to necessitate 
separate action on the part of different bodies of Christians. 
The same safeguard is requisite in a church called “ Presby- 
terian” as in a church called “Unitarian”; namely, that 
the separation be thus recognized as a convenience of pres- 
ent human co-operation, not of divine or eternal limitation. 

We maintain, then, that there is no such obligation as 
that upon which Dr. Martineau’s paper is based to break 
away from all our recent tendencies towards Unitarian or- 
ganization, and to seek some other non-theological form, and 
name, of grouping. The question remains, Is there -any- 
thing in that particular ecclesiastical order and name for 
which he so earnestly and eloquently pleads which even 
gives it a claim upon our preference? 

Again, we have to enter a negative plea. This whole 
argument for a reversion to English Presbyterianism is 
founded, not only on a strained principle, but on what we 
cannot but regard as a mistaken interpretation of history,— 
mistaken alike as to the general character of that Presby- 
terianism, and as to the real significance of the few relics 
of it which still linger among us. 

To many, this whole enthusiasm for the English Presby- 
terians seems to have curiously little historical backing. Of 
course, for any argument derived from their preference for 
Presbytery, we must look at them during the period when 
they were either attempting or really desiring to carry it 
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out. But what was there in them at that period to admire, 
above the general life of Puritanism? So far from their 
having then even any germ of Dr. Martineau’s idea of 
an undogmatic church, when that idea did first begin to 
dawn under the watchword of “toleration,” it was scouted 
by the English Presbyterians as “the great Diana of the 
Independents!” Their “ Presbyterianism” was, moreover, 
never more than a dream. Puritanism in its first struggling 
stage, though almost entirely Presbyterian in theory, was 
never able to carry that theory out, could only live out its 
religious life in isolation, or in such informal co-operation as 
was possible among suspected and hunted heretics. When 
at last it came into power, it had almost lost the taste for 
any such rigid mutual control as “ Presbytery” involved. 
Dr. Martineau treats the rapid growth of Independency at 
this juncture as a new and different religious growth. But 
it was really a Presbyterian growth. The simple fact is 
that, as soon as the Puritans found themselves able to carry 
out their Presbyterian theory, a very large part of them 
gave up the theory and became avowed “ Congregational- 
ists”; while those who still really clung to Presbyterianism 
were only able to carry it out in the feeblest and most 
fragmentary manner. Even that fragmentary illustration 
of what it meant, however, was enough to cure the rest of 
them of any real love for it. When the Manchester classis 
and the Bolton classis were for a few years realities, they 
developed the same tyranny of petty religious surveillance 
which has always been at once the strength and weakness of 
government by Presbytery. Its greatest and freest minds 
rebelled against it. Richard Baxter, whom Dr. Martineau 
always quotes as the typical English Presbyterian, repudi- 
ated the name; and, when the overthrow of the Stuarts and 
the era of Toleration left our fathers free to adopt what 
order they liked, they had ceased even to desire any church 
government except such friendly association and co-opera- 
tion of churches as Congregationalism itself involves. The 
Sreedom for which we admire them came, in fact, in propor- 
tion as they became first powerless to act in Presbyteries, 
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and then unwilling to do so. Equally questionable is the 
claim for them of any general idea of an undogmatic church. 
In their earlier stage, where one, like Richard Baxter, would 
have liked some simple terms of communion that might 
include even “Socinians and Papists,” it is to be feared 
there were a score who felt like Oliver Heywood, who, as 
late as 1672, in recording his disappointment about some 
expected “Indulgence” for the persecuted non-conformists, 
says, “ But withal they have passed a severe bill against the 
papists, which we take as a rich mercy.” That, at a much 
later time, their general thoughts opened out to that which 
long before had come to a few prophet souls like Baxter is 
perfectly true. But, instead of their Presbyterianism hav- 
ing anything to do with this, it was the fact of their Pres- 
byterianism having faded out into a simple Independency, 
leaving every congregation and minister answerable only to 
each other, which made such freedom of thought possible. 
Then, in that freedom, they felt their way slowly out of the 
old Calvinism to Arminianism, to Arianism, and finally to 
Unitarianism. Dr. Martineau regards it as the mere per- 
version of a theologically inclined element from the outside, 
which came in at this latter point, and gratuitously made 
Unitarianism a basis of separate church life, which Armin- 
ianism and Arianism had never been. But is it not truer 
to say that, when the gradual change had arrived at distinct 
Unitarianism, it simply reached a point at which co-opera- 
tion with the old Orthodoxy, already strained, was no longer 
possible, except on terms of reservation and disguise which 
would have been, not helpful, but perilous to all religious 
life and influence. Indeed, the peril was already operating. 
Dr. Martineau speaks * as if the last century, prior to the 
Unitarian movement, had been a haleyon period, while with 
that movement decline had begun both in “internal spirit- 
ual life” and “external religious weight.” But Presbyte- 
rianism was declining all through the last century. Joseph 
Hunter, no lover of modern Unitarianism, but facile princeps 
in his knowledge of “the Old Dissent,” says, “The great 


* Bee his reply, after the debate on his paper, Report, p. 87. 
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weakening of Dissent by the defection of its ministers took 
place ...in the first twenty years of the last century.” * 
After that, it kept weakening in various ways. Its old zeal 
was fading, its numbers were constantly reduced. So little 
readiness had it for “ new openings of the Spirit” that early 
Methodism was greeted by it with almost as much contempt 
as by the Established Church. Instead of its freedem mean- 
ing a frank openness to new spiritual thought, its forward 
steps, as it relinquished Orthodoxy, were shrouded in reserve, 
in which spiritual thought was losing itself in a dry moral 
rationalism. Its general attitude was not so much openness 
to new religious truth as avoidance of the whole subject. 
Another fifty years of the same silence and reserve, and 
consequent weakening hold upon society, would almost have 
been the end of the English Presbyterians. And yet, in 
their very independence, they had come, in a scattering 
way, to a theological position which was almost a new Ref- 
ormation, but which, held in the reticence of an attempted 
doctrinal neutrality, was practically almost lost. The very 
thing they needed —both for their truth and for them- 
selves —- was to be (ag Mr. Gladstone said of himself, when 
he was ousted from the representation of Oxford) “ unmuz- 
zled.” And this was exactly what the Unitarian movement 
did for them. Dr. Martineau disparages Priestley and the 
earlier avowed Unitarians as incomers from dogmatic com- 
munions, who did not understand the Presbyterian tradition 
of an undogmatic church. Would it not be as true to say 
that, having been so “trained in communions of dogmatic 
basis,” they could recognize a grand truth when it came to 
them? Anyhow, their advent, disturbing to the old Presby- 
terian neutrality as it was, instead of initiating the Presby- 
terian decline, largely arrested it. Joseph Hunter shows 
this very clearly. The decline had been constantly going 
on to the close of last century; but with the beginning of 
this century it ceased. He says (writing in 1841) :— 


This process of declension, however, has not continued, and in the 
forty years which have passed of the present century there has been 


* Life of Oliver Heywood, p. 445. 
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little che nge in the number of congregations of the old Dissent or in the 
number of persons composing them. This is a remarkable circumstance, 
and it is probably to be attributed, as principal causes, to the introduc- 
tion of a more doctrinal style of preaching, and the giving greater promi- 
nence to the peculiar doctrines professed, as distinguished from the mere 
moral discourses of the former race of Presbyterian ministers; and, 
secondly, to there being a degree of permanency and precision given to 
the views of gospel truth — Life of Oliver Heywood, p. 450. 


Dr. Martineau’s plea for a retura to English Presbyterian- 
ism is supported by a reference to the fact that some relics 
of old Presbyteries are still extant among us. He mentions 
some of these, as the “ Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,” the “ West of England Association of Pres- 
byterian Divines,” the “ Warwickshire and Neighboring 
Counties Association of Protestant Dissenting Ministers.” 
But this mention is hardly accurate. Official announce- 
ments of these very societies (e.g., in our English Unitarian 
exchanges of June 8) show that every one of them has had 
to introduce the word “ Unitarian” into its name, in order 
that they might be intelligible in the present day,— thus, 
the “Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Ministers and Congregations ” etc., the * Western Unitarian 
and Free Christian Union,” and the “ Warwickshire and 
Neighboring Counties Association of Protestant Dissenting 
(Unitarian) Ministers.” Dr. Martineau speaks of these as 
“crippled survivals” of Presbyteries, and proposes that we 
shall rebuild our denominational organization upon these. 
Yet that these are “survivals” at all is owing to Unitarian- 
ism; and, surely, it would have been more to the purpose to 
point to the far more numerous organizations — district 
unions, missionary associations, and so forth— which have 
already originated in the life and need of to-day,— organiza- 
tions which are real, active, operative. True, they are all 
operative on the line of interest in the body of Christian 
truth which has gathered about the name “ Unitarian.” 
Perhaps it is on this account that Dr. Martineau takes no 
account of them as anything to build upon. Yet are they 
Unitarian alone? Is that name their limit or only their 
centre? Why, there is hardly one of them that has not 
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emphasized this cherished principle of theological freedom 
and openness a great deal more distinctly than ever it was 
emphasized by the older Presbyterianism. Most of them 
declare themselves associations of “Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches”; and, when they succeed in founding 
new churches, these are usually organized upon the old 
broad condition “for the worship of Almighty God.” Here, 
in this network of voluntary associations which already in- 
cludes every part of England, is surely the true foundation 
upon which to build whatever further organization we need; 
yet Dr. Martineau only al‘udes to taem to say --the italics 
are his own—that “they confess and testify the failure of 
our congregational independence by rallying a picked band 
of volunteers to advance in rescue from without.” Does 
Congregationalism, then, mean the absence of voluntary 
co-operation? To us, these volunteer associations, augmen- 
tation funds, and so forth, instead of being evidences of the 
failure of Congregationalism, are most hopeful auguries of 
its success. They show how much is possible by voluntary 
co-operation whenever our churches are really ready for it. 
But it is of no use to force it. Even the very absence of 
organization in the past is not necessarily all loss. In these 
Unitarian churches of ours, we have been carrying forward, 
with a more distinct consciousness than the Presbyterian 
fathers ever had, the first experiment in Christendom of a 
group of churches frankly standing for freedom, associat- 
ing for the worship of God and the following of Christ, 
and opening their innermost fellowship to all who wish 
to enter, without any test of creed. Through the strain 
of doubt and scattering thought of the past forty years, 
we could hardly have held together at all, except in this 
loose Congregationalism. We have kept together, however, 
and now, for years past, have been drawing nearer to- 
gether and feeling after closer and stronger organization. 
But we are convinced that it is upon the line of what we 
have been already doing, or trying to do, together, and by 
the using more earnestly our existing agencies, that the 
closer and stronger organization will have to be developed. 
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As for a name, we do not know that there is more need 
than there was a year ago to agree to any single name. Dr. 
Martineau, indeed, only characterizes as “ amusing” the va- 
riety of names under which the Conference was assembled.* 
Yet there was something more than amusing in it,—some- 
thing of that scrupulous honesty, even in mere names, which 
alone keeps men true to unpopular causes. If, however, 
the formation of some new central body should seem to 
necessitate the choice of one single name, let it be at least 
some name that has life to-day and will really indicate, not 
merely to the antiquarian, but to the busy world around us, 
something of what we mean and where we are. As for the 
name “English Presbyterian,” it simply is no longer open 
for us, having come, during the past twenty-five years, to be 
the official as well as popular name of the English branch of 
the great orthodox Presbyterian body. Any attempt on 
our part to reclaim the name would only result, as the 
Christian World, broadest of religious papers and always 
fair and friendly to Unitarians, points out, in “endless con- 
fusion.” We should be called, not the English Presbyte- 
rians, but the Unitarian Presbyterians. Better accept the 
simple Unitarian name at once. In the scheme before us, 
however, it is absolutely ruled out. Unitarian, we are told, 
“denotes a doctrinal distinction, warning the Trinitarian 
that the communion is not for him.” Well, but is not that 
exactly what the Trinitarian wants? Can there be imag- 
ined a more disgusted man than some good Scotchman who, 
in some English town, should be beguiled into one of our 
churches by the announcement, “ Presbyterian Chapel,” and 
gradually find out his mistake by missing his “ Decrees” 
and his “ Reprobation”? No. “Free Christian” would be 
good, and has the advantage of having become largely natu- 
ralized among our English brethren; but “ Unitarian” seems, 
after all, the simplest and best understood name of all. 
Any fear that it might harden into a mere doctrinal defini- 





*Its full official title is “ National Conference of the Members and Friends of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other Non-subscribing 
or Kindred Congregations.” 
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tion is excluded by the fact that every statement of Unita- 
rianism that is put forward disclaims any creed authority 
and emphasizes the duty of free inquiry. It may be said, 
“Oh, these are vague phrases, which any church might use 
and still be hopelessly creed-bound.” But other churches 
do not use them. No parallel can be found, in the state- 
ments of any denomination, to this constant endeavor by 
Unitarians to keep their churches open and free, while still 
frankly accepting the name which indicates their great 
unmistakable beliefs of to-day. It is a name, too, which has 
nobler historical associations and a wider kinship than any 
other. It takes us back to some of the noblest movements 
of the Reformation period and to the heroic story of the 
Unitarians of Poland and Hungary; and it links our Eng- 
lish churches in with those of America and Transylvania. 
It is not, indeed, perfectly understood; but it is better 
understood than any other. 

No: the more we examine this proposal to organize our 
churches anew in a Presbyterial order, and to revive their 
old name of “English Presbyterian,’ the more it seems 
strained and impracticable, and beside the mark of our real 
need. We do want more and better organization; but we 
need it—and believe it is only possible—on the lines on 
which it has been already growing, and especially for the 
same great objects. Here, indeed, is the final difficulty 
which we shall mention. Dr. Martineau’s proposal makes 
greater calls than have ever been made before upon our 
churches, alike for money and for disciplined co-operation ; 
yet it almost ignores the object which has hitherto most 
aroused their liberality and drawn them together. It lays 
the stress of organization on better provision for the effi- 
ciency and support of our ministry, precisely the points on 
which congregations are most jealous of supervision, and 
has hardly a word for the missionary work of making what 
seems to us the truth better known. Of course, it would 
be well to have our ministry better supported, and our 
pulpits guarded against inefficient or unworthy men. But 
these are hardly our most pressing needs. Our average of 

9 
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ministerial income is rising every year; and our ministry, 
for its numbers, will compare with that of any other Eng- 
lish church, either for ability or character. Moreover, what- 
ever more needs doing in either of these directions can be 
done exactly as well through existing associations or con- 
ferences as by any Presbytery, as soon as our churches are 
really anxious to do it. But it is not for such purposes that 
the need of heartier co-operation has been forcing itself upon 
our churches and making organization the question of the 
day. That which has been our most constraining interest, 
and which has most overcome our isolation and drawn us 
together, is the consciousness of a great simple thought of 
Christianity which the world sorely needs, and the growing 
sense of an obligation to make it known. Now Dr. Marti- 
neau’s paper hardly alludes to any such motive or work. Is 
it possible that, moving in circles where liberalism is in the 
very air, he does not know what Orthodoxy still is, in its 
common average presentation, and how it has still to be met 
by the rank and file of us, working among the people? On 
another occasion, lately, he said: “ Orthodoxy is struck with 
cancer and blight. Let it die of itself.” Yet this very fact, 
if it be a fact, surely teaches a different course. For what 
is this “Orthodoxy” which is thus dying of cancer and 
blight? It is not some abstract thing: it is the whole liv- 
ing faith of multitudes. We doubt indeed if it is “dying 
of itself.” It is a great deal more living than some of our 
liberals are apt to assume. But, where it is dying, it isa 
miserable process, meaning for thousands the death of all 
religion and a blight on the very heart of life. It should 
not be left to die: it should be replaced by a nobler faith. 
Men should be taught that the dogmas of Orthodoxy are not 
the Christianity of Christ, and they should be shown what 
his religion really is. We do not claim that we Unitarians 
alone can do this or are doing it. Some in other churches, 
some in no church, are doing it. But all who are doing it 
are too few. And upon us, especially, the burden lies with 
a distinctness and weight which others can hardly feel, 
because the higher thought, the happier faith, is with us 
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the very thought and faith of our church. This is the work 
we have been trying more and more to do. We only do it 
clumsily. We have still upon us the traditional stiffness and 
reserve of the Old Dissent. But we are trying to do it, and 
are going to do it more and more; and for a generation past 
we have been drawing together and giving and organizing 
for this more than for any other thing. What we want is to 
deepen this sense of obligation, and to strengthen all this 
work which it has inspired and all this organization which it 
has raised up. We want to foster all our district Unions or 
Conferences, letting each call itself what it will as now, but 
making all more united and efficient. We want to support 
on an altogether nobler scale the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, which by sheer breadth and earnestness 
of working has won among our churches that leadership 
which has been nominally denied to it. We want especially 
to strengthen the National Conference, which, although it 
may have come together “ under six banners,” has brought 
our various elements more into one spirit than ever before. 
Thus — not by any new great scheme, but by steady onward 


steps—shall we come to that united and disciplined power 
we need; and so may this old, free Congregationalism be 
knit into an effective body, free still, but as strong as the 
need of the time and the call of God. 


Brooke HERFORD. 


ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
THE CHICAGO CONFERENCES. 


The social problem is too large to allow an expectation that it 
can be solved along any one line. A preliminary difficulty is 
that strong feelings are being aroused, that varying views are 
dividing members of the community into hostile camps. The 
differences, especially between workingmen and capitalists or 
employers, are becoming accentuated every year. The days of 
small industry seem to be passing by; and the era of great in- 
dustrial establishments, with little chance on the part of work- 
ingmen of becoming self-employers, is setting in. Employers 
and employees, becoming more separated in fact, are becoming 
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more separated in feeling and thought. “Classes” are beginning 
to be formed, much as we may deprecate the use of that term, 
and still more the fact itself. 

The projectors of the “ Economic Conferences between Business 
Men and Workingmen,” recently held in Chicago, did not dream 
of offering a new solution of the social problem. The aim was 
simply to make business men and workingmen better acquainted 
with each other’s views. It may not be amiss to reproduce here 
the circular which gave the first public announcement of the Con- 
ferences :— 


Economic Conferences between Business Men and Workingmen. 


It is proposed to endeavor to make business men and workingmen 
better acquainted with one another’s views. 

How many business men have attended workingmen’s meetings, and 
know at first hand what their ideas and aims are? 

How many workingmen ever hear their employers or other leaders of 
business enterprise explain their views and the problems with which 
they have to deal? 

Business men have their clubs and various associations, at which 
they state and defend their views,— but to people who are already con- 
vinced. 

Workingmen have their union and assembly meetings; and the 
same is true in substance of them. 

What is needed is to bring these people together, and to help each to 
understand the other. Such is the aim, at least, of the proposed Eco- 
nomic Conferences. They have been arranged with a sincere desire to 
promote a better feeling in the community. 

It needs but a glance at the programme appended to see that men, 
fairly representing the great business interests of Chicago and the differ- 
ent phases of thought and organization among workingmen, are to take 
part in turn. It would, of course, be most desirable that working people 
should hear the addresses from the business man’s stand point, and that 
business men should largely make up the audience of the representatives 
of the workingmen. At least, it is hoped that business men will not 
allow it to be said that they are unwilling to take the trouble to hear 
the ideas of the workingmen, when an occasion offers and a special 
invitation is extended to them. An earnest appeal is hereby made to 
their patriotism and love of fair play. It is believed that workingmen 
will come out in good numbers. 

On account of the dangers of miscellaneous discussion, it is proposed 
to exclude it from these meetings. But, at the conclusion of the address 
of the evening, any one in the audience shall be at liberty to question 
the speaker as to any point he or she may not be satisfied about, pro- 
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vided the question is stated in a respectful manner. It is hoped that 
such questions and answers will prove an instructive and profitable 
feature of each meeting. 

The choice of Sunday evening will, it is believed, give offence to no 
one who remembers that this is the time when workingmen have most 
leisure. 

The meetings wil] be open to all. No admission-fee will be charged. 


The topics were announced as follows :— 


1. The Aims of the Knights of Labor, George A. Schilling. 

2. Banking and the Social System, Lyman J. Gage. 

3. The Labor Question from the Stand-point of the Socialist, Thomas 
J. Morgan. 

4, Is the Board of Trade Hostile to the Interests of the Community? 
Charles L. Hutchinson. 

5. A View from the Labor Sanctum, Jos. R. Buchanan. 

6. Socialism as a Remedy, Franklin Mac Veagh. 

7. An American Trade Unionist’s View of the Social Question, A. C. 
Cameron. 


So far as interest and numbers in attendance at the meetings 
were concerned, the plan was successful from the start. The 
Ethical Society Rooms, in which the first meeting was held, were 
uncomfortably crowded; and the subsequent meetings were held 
at the Madison Street Theatre, which was almost invariably full, 
sometimes to overflowing. The theatre has a seating capacity of 
over eight hundred. At the first meeting, Alderman William R. 
Manierre was elected chairman; Mark L. Crawford (a prominent 
trades-unionist), vice-chairman; and Joseph W. Errant (the at- 
torney of the recently formed Bureau of Justice, which assists 
workingmen in the courts), secretary. 

The speakers who took the workingmen’s side of the question 
are recognized leaders in Chicago. Mr. Schilling is by trade a 
cooper, and is the head of one of the leading Knights of Labor 
Assemblies in the West. Mr. Morgan, an Englishman by birth, 
is a brass-finisher, and is easily the leader among English-speak- 
ing socialists. Mr. Buchanan is the editor of the Labor Inquirer 
of Chicago. Mr. Cameron is a Scotchman, a printer, and promi- 
nent in the councils of trades-unionism. On the other hand, 
the business men who took part were among the best known and 
most honored citizens of Chicago. Mr. Gage is probably known 
among bankers all over the country. Mr. Hutchinson is young, 
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but already the president of the Board of Trade. Mr. Mac- 
Veagh is not only a leading merchant, but a man of rare intelli- 
gence, culture, and public spirit. The personnel of the Confer- 
ences at once attracted respect and confidence. 

Mr. Schilling deprecated the use of force in dealing with the 
labor question, and urged reason and peaceful progress as the 
only methods which should be relied upon. The Knights of 
Labor, he explained, arose from a conviction that the trades- 
unions were not sufficient to cope with the labor problem. He 
had himself urged the admission of women into the order on 
the same terms as men. He confessed that the five hundred 
thousand members of the order were a conglomerated mass of 
people, with very conflicting ideas, ranging all the way from State 
socialism to extreme individualism. Mr. Schilling’s own point of 
view came out in a discussion of arbitration, wherein he opposed 
all legislation on the subject. He thought it would be oppression 
for the State to say whom the employer should engage or for 
whom the laborer should work. Arbitration should be entirely 
voluntary: he feared that, if the State undertook to interfere, it 
would do so in behalf of the stronger party,—i.e., the employer. 
Mr. Schilling evidently believed that the less governmental 
action, the better, and surprised many who supposed that, if a 
workingman is discontented, he must be a socialist. He said 
that it had been supposed that, when freedom of religion was 
granted to the people and a state church done away with, all 
would be atheists; but such was not the case, and he thought 
that government should no more interfere with industry than 
with religion. He frankly acknowledged that the platform of 
the Knights of Labor was socialistic, but held that this was sim- 
ply the opinion of the majority, and that some day it would be 
changed. As for himself, he questioned whether government 
was even competent to run a poorhouse. He opposed the mo- 
nopolization of land, and thought that this was made possible by 
governmental sanction and protection; but he hardly explained 
how it would be possible to prevent it in the absence of some 
sort of governmental action. He favored strikes only as a last 
resort. As to preventing boys from learning trades, he thought 
the Knights of Labor were more liberal than the trades-unions, 
though human nature was much the same the world over. He 
admitted that no right existed to prevent any one from learning 
a trade. 
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Mr. Morgan, after portraying the facts of poverty, gave his 
opinion of the explanations sometimes offered. The Malthusian 
theory he thought was refuted by the natural abundance every- 
where, particularly in this country. “Our bursting storehouses and 
granaries, our overproduction and efforts to find a foreign market 
for our supplies, our millionnaires, all testify to our abundant 
natural wealth.” A vein of sarcasm ran through Mr. Morgan’s 
speech, as when he said that some people, who never did a day’s 
work in their lives and never expect to, tell us that the cause of 
our poverty and discontent is idleness, that every man can get 
work if he wants it; while the fact was that, according to the 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau, one-third of the workers in that 
State are out of employment one-third of the time, and, when 
strikes occur, the places of the strikers are generally promptly 
filled. Others, who puff away in smoke, Mr. Morgan said, more 
than the average day’s wage of the worker, assert the cause of the 
misery to be extravagance; but when the average wage is one 
dollar a day or less, with 20 per cent. out for rent, the charge 
seemed to him a mockery. Intemperance Mr. Morgan regarded 
as more the effect than the cause of poverty. Where work is 
hardest, most monotonous, there drink is indulged in the most. 
“In the foundry, with the molten metal, the hot castings, in a 
temperature of 120 degrees (which alone is enough to drain their 
vitality), the men become so exhausted that a glass of beer is 
the first need they have when released from work. Does not 
every physician prescribe a stimulant or tonic for a patient 
suffering from exhausted vitality? Give them better surround- 
ings, a chance to get a better home than a couple of rooms filled 
with the odor of washing and cooking, where it is impossible to 
entertain friends; give them a better education, more time for 
mental development, and you will cure intemperance.” A resort 
to the country, Mr. Morgan held, would not help matters: wages 
are even lower there, and life more miserable than in the town. 
The tariff, he declared, is of no use to the workingmen. Wages 
are not higher because the prices of manufactured goods are 
raised by protection: labor is simply a commodity under the 
present system, and wages are regulated by supply and demand. 
(It may be said, in passing, that, whenever the idea was referred 
to that protection secures high wages to labor, it was greeted 
with unmistakable signs of dissent and even derision by the 
workingmen in the audience.) Mr. Morgan traced the gradual 
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growth of the factory, the great industrial establishment or cor- 
poration, and, finally, of the combination and consolidation of 
corporations into the “trust.” The middle class of small pro- 
prietors, he held, is being crushed out of existence. The process 
he regarded as natural and inevitable: there is no use in declaim- 
ing against it or blindly fighting it. Socialists are often pict- 
ured as wild and hot-headed. But nothing could have exceeded 
the coolness and philosophical spirit in which this socialist ex- 
plained the growth of monopolies and trusts. The outcome of 
the process would be socialism, as he believed. The natural 
order of progress is barbarism, feudalism, individualism (laissez- 
Jaire and free competition), and socialism. The transition from 
individualism to socialism would be effected by making every 
corporation and trust subject to the governing power of the 
people. The concentration of industries into a few hands makes 
it easier for the people to assert their authority over them. 
Hence, Mr. Morgan said, he hailed with delight the invention of 
every labor-saving machine, the organization of every corpora- 
tion, pool, or trust that monopolizes production, communication, 
distribution, transportation, or exchange. The socialistic pro- 
gramme, he asserted, is to make the change from the present 
system to the coming system legitimate and orderly, and prevent 
a violent revolution. He repelled with much warmth the notion 
that the socialists want to “divide,” and declared as against the 
anarchists that a minority has no right to resort to violent or 
dishonorable means to enforce or inculcate its ideas. 

Mr. Buchanan’s address disclosed the fact that he, too, was 
a socialist. He held that the only title (0 land is occupancy and 
use. Rent he roundly denounced as theft. The mines should 
belong to the people; and government, in its different divisions 
(national, state, and municipal), should own and direct the means 
of transporting freight, passengers and intelligence, and of ex- 
change. He distinguished between the things used collectively 
and those private in their nature, and held that the former alone 
should be owned and controlled collectively. “I hope,” he said, 
“you see here the difference between the street-car and the bi- 
cycle, and that you do not now believe me to be another of 
those wild fellows who want everybody to wear the same kind 
of a coat and to eat the same amount and kind of food.” Mr. 
Buchanan did not deny that captains of industry are necessary, 
but he held that they must be made to direct for the collective 
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benefit. In getting possession of the railway and telegraph 
lines, the government should appraise them at their actual value, 
with the water squeezed out, and pay for them. Mr. Buchanan 
did not seem to view with much seriousness the dangers that 
would arise from such an extension of government patronage, 
nor did he make any argument for civil service reform. He 
thought a party going into power on this issue could be safely 
trusted. He would have private banks of issue abolished, and 
the government itself issue a circulating medium in sufficient 
quantity. In conclusion, he considered the attitude of the press 
on the labor question, saying that, with an occasional exception, 
the influential dailies of the country do not treat the working 
people with fhirness. The sin of the press has been commission, 
he said; that of the pulpit, omission. 

Mr. Cameron took a conservative trades-unionist view of the 
labor question. He deprecated strikes, ard claimed that the 
most disastrous ones had occurred where no trades-unions ex- 
isted. He strongly advocated co-operation and profit-sharing, 
instancing several cases in which the fear of strikes had vanished 
owing to a division of profits between employers and employees. 
From his language it was evident that Mr. Cameron was a relig- 
ious man, and the whole tone of his discussion was moderate; yet 
he charged the clergy with antagonism towards the laboring 
classes, and said: “Instead of the gospel of Christ, their audi- 
ences are regaled with tirades against labor, about which they 
know as little as they do about the Master whom they claim to 
serve. They have become the apologists of the oppressor instead 
of the advocates of the oppressed.” 

The readers of this Review are probably tolerably familiar with 
the way in which business men regard the labor question. If 
those into whose hands this account of the Economic Confer- 
ences is likely to fall were workingmen, it would be proper to 
give an extended notice of the views advanced by Mr. Gage, Mr. 
Hutchinson, and Mr. MacVeagh; for they were unusually broad, 
candid, and most courteously expressed. Mr. Gage’s introduc- 
tory remarks were so excellent that they are here quoted :— 


Since consenting to appear as a speaker in this course, ...I have 
asked myself a good many times why one like myself, who has no skill 
or experience as a public speaker, nor any qualifications as a teacher, 
should have consented to assume the duty that lies before me. You 
yourselves may ask of each other — if too polite to ask of me — the same 
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questicn. Let me anticipate and answer it. It is because I am willing 
to stand forth as a witness to the truth of my conviction that friendly 
conferences between business men and workingmen may be agencies of 
highest value to both business men and workingmen, and to the social 
state in which all our highest interests are involved. If, therefore, 
I bring no word of special worth, nor contribute anything more than this 
evidence of my deep interest in the great questions which excite society, 
my work will yet not be in vain, if, as I hope may be the case, my 
example stimulate others of greater knowledge and better skill to come 
forward and help pave the road to a true social progress. 


Mr. Gage took his stand between the individualists and the 
socialists. Announcing himself a believer in self-government 
and the largest practicable personal liberty, he yet asserted his 
conviction that law is necessary to guard and protect them. 
Our political constitution, he held, may be changed when the 
majority so desire. Perhaps the most striking feature of Mr. 
Gage’s address was the pointing out of the similarity between 
the “trusts” and the “trades-unions.” The aim of both is to 
limit competition,— on the one side between corporations, on the 
other between workingmen. In his judgment, repressive legis- 
lation ought not to be hastily invoked. Both labor organizations 
and trusts may be, if wisely conducted, productive of good. 
Passing to his special topic, Mr. Gage pointed out that the 
privilege of issuing notes was not of so much value to the 
national banks as was commonly supposed, since, with the right 
to issue over fourteen millions of dollars in such notes, less than 
a million dollars are now outstanding. Mr. Gage enumerated 
the powers and privileges of the national banks, and explained 
by simple and telling illustrations their functions in industrial 
society. 

Mr. Hutchinson made some striking admissions in the early 
part of his address. He said the rich and influential are not 
playing the part they ought to in the world to-day. “While 
men make their business their religion, and not religion their 
business, and live unto themselves alone, there is need of agita- 
tion, of thought, of reform.” He even thought that workingmen 
give more time, attention, and thought to social problems than 
business men do, and in consequence many a workingman can 
take his place on a platform and express intelligent convictions 
in a way that would put to shame the average business man. 
He pleaded for fairness. Because trades-unions have done 
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foolish things, they should not be sweepingly condemned; and, 
because men of wealth sometimes abuse their trusts, they should 
not be catalogued in a wholesale way as selfish and unprincipled. 
Mr. Hutchinson pointed out, at length, the useful functions of 
the Board of Trade. He said its members were merchants, not 
speculators. There was, of course, speculation: in what trade 
was there not? Relatively, he held there was no more specula- 
tion in wheat, corn, and provisions than in real estate, dry goods, 
groceries, and gas. The board offers unusual attractions to the 
speculator, but it does not exist for that purpose. It does not 
countenance “ corners,” but does all in its power to prevent them, 
and generally succeeds. Eight corners out of ten, Mr. Hutchin- 
son stated, ruia those who try to run them. The legitimate busi- 
ness of the board is to market the surplus grain and provision 
products of the country. It is a huge piece of machinery stand- 
ing between the producer and the consumer, and facilitates in 
a remarkable degree trade between them. There the farmer 
may always send his surplus product, and get in solid cash a 
fair price for it every day in the year. 

Mr. MacVeagh pronounced socialism impossible, undesirable, 
and unnecessary; yet the Labor Inquirer, edited by Mr. Bu- 
chanan, printed his address in full, and accompanied it with a well- 
written and appreciative editorial. Mr. MacVeagh doubted the 
truth of the popular saying that the rich are growing richer and 
the poor poorer. He said, however, that our industrial system 
is making the rich richer than need be and the poor not rich 
enough; and it has greatly reduced the number of small em- 
ployers and self-employers. Mr. MacVeagh appealed to work- 
ingmen to make their reform movements broad enough to admit 
of others who are not workingmen taking a part. There are 
hard workers, he held, who are not called workingmen, who have 
a sense of the bad tendencies and facts of our industrial system, 
and who work perhaps in a larger way, because they have no 
thought of classes, and aim at something broader than the vic- 
tory of any particular body of citizens; to wit, human progress, 
the elevation of all men and all society. He instanced the eight- 
hour movement of two years ago as conspicuously lacking in 
able Jeadership; yet the hours of manual labor are too long, he 
admitted, and they can be shortened to the eight-hour standard 
throughout Europe and America within a very limited period 
and without undue disturbance to any one, if there shall be 
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wise leadership in the movement. Mr. MacVeagh admitted that 
free competition, as an unmodified law, is a failure, and pointed 
out that at this moment the activities of the industrial world — 
employed and employing—are in the line of self-protection 
against the operation of this law. The ease with which fortunes 
are made is abnormal, he said. In general, we have thought too 
much about producing wealth and too little about its distribu- 
tion. Much has yet to be done before our industrial, political, 
and social systems can claim to work fair, average justice. Still, 
Mr. MacVeagh did not believe that a change of systems is neces- 
sary, to produce the desired results. The free life of the indi- 
vidual is the very kernel of democracy, and it must not be 
endangered. A measure of inequality is a necessary incident 
in social progress, as in any pushing forward. Our present sys- 
tem is fully adequate to cure all that is wrong to-day which can 
be cured at the present stage of human progress and develop- 
ment. 

There is, of course, no definite result from the Economic Confer- 
ences. None was hoped for. But there must be a somewhat bet- 
ter understanding between the workingmen and business men who 
faced one another at these meetings, and a somewhat friendlier 
feeling. The workingmen of Chicago often think that men of 
wealth are afraid to come before them. That notion has been dis- 
sipated ; and so has the other, which is often entertained by the 
propertied class,— that the leaders among the workingmen are 
unintelligent and brutal. It must be confessed, however, that the 
so-called better classes attended these meetings in comparatively 
small numbers. There was a good middle-class attendance. 
There were a number of ladies of social standing (in Chicago, 
the women are equal to the men in intelligent interest in the 
social problems), but the majority of every audience was made 
up of workingmen. There was perfect order. No policemen 
were ever called for or were present. At the same time there 
were the freest expressions of both approval and disapproval 
from the audience. The questions by persons in the audience 
were sometimes asked with suppressed excitement, but the 
almost invariable good humor of the replies from the speaker 
tended to dissipate all bitterness. The questions and answers 
proved a most interesting and instructive part of each evening's 
programme, and the dangers of random discussion were entirely 
avoided, 
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The idea of the Economic Conferences is so simple that the 
only wonder is that they have not been tried long before. Lect- 
ures to workingmen have been common enough. But it has not 
been ordinarily thought that workingmen have any ideas them- 
selves by which others could profit. Instruction, however, has 
not been the thought of these Conferences on either side. An 
understanding was all that was aimed at; and this in some slight 
measure, it is believed, has been accomplished. The Chicago 
Tribune, in commenting on the close of the Conferences, said : — 











There is no doubt that the feelings of the various classes towards each 
other have been softened. Private conversations subsequent to the 
meetings have proved this. But, whether any conversions to correct 
social views have been made or not, it is a gratifying fact that an audi- 
ence of several hundred people, holding the most diverse opinions, can 
discuss their theories in the freest manner, without getting into unseemly 
quarrels. There were no restrictions as to the attendance at these meet- 
ings, and no steps were taken to preserve order; yet there were no 
unpleasant incidents. If the warring elements of society could be 
brought together in this manner more frequently, there would be less 
bitterness between the rich and the poor, fewer labor troubles, and less 
windy talk about “ social revolution.” 














Will not some readers of the Review possibly organize similar 
Conferences in other cities ? 


W. M. Satrer. 

















COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


It is evident, from all these honest differences, that the economic 
problem is on too large a scale for most minds to take in even its 
most essential conditions. It appears to be desirable, therefore, 
to narrow the immediate question before our minds, so as to take 
it into our grasp with comparative ease. It will be a very long 
time, at any rate, before a common understanding can be had 
over the broad field, and still longer before institutions can be 
shaped to meet the new accepted theory, whatever that may be. 
Meanwhile, let us see what help we can get from facts. 

That most skilful and intelligent statistician, Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, tells us (in the Forum for July) that of the entire gross 
revenue of industry in this country nine-tenths are paid back, 
directly, as wages of mechanical or routine labor —as distinct, 
that is, from salaries, income of investments, and the like. We 
need not trouble ourselves, just now, with the way he works out 
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this result, with the interpretation he puts upon it, or with its 
exact degree of accuracy. Accepting it provisionally, we find 
that the economic problem before us, as far as concerns the ques- 

tion of capital and wages, is reduced to a consideration of the 

margin of one-tenth—more or less—of the gross revenue of 

industry, say for a single year. This is, in truth, a large enough 

mass to handle, being not less than five hundred millions of 

dollars, and probably a good deal more. The question is, con- 

cerning its just distribution; and, in trying to settle this, we 

must be careful how we reduce the amount of it, or how we 

risk the other nine-tenths. 

We shall all agree, too, that something must be allowed for 
what we call material progress; that is, mechanical inventions, 
improvement in methods, large industrial enterprises, and so on. 
Unless we are to come to a sudden stop, and settle down to a 
stereotype or Chinese way of existence, a margin must be had to 
draw upon, year by year; and this margin we may fairly enough 
set down at one-half the tenth at our disposal, say $300,000,000. 
This margin is none too large, if we consider that it may be 
drawn upon, at any time, for the necessary costs of defence in war, 
and is, in fact, about the amount which the government takes by 
taxation in time of peace. So much, then, we may consider the 
least we can safely allow for the annual increase of what we may 
call the invested wealth, or fixed capital, of the nation. And, for 
all that we can see, this amount must necessarily be subject to 
the handling and control of what we call the capitalist class. We 
do wrong, it is true, by speaking of this as a “class” at all; since 
every man who can save a dollar of his wages, or boy who can 
put by a dime from the daily sale of newspapers, is free to belong 
to it, through the machinery of savings-banks or the like. (The 
British post-office. provides for investments as small as a penny.) 

The question eomes down, then, practically to this: How may 
the average laborer, most justly and most surely, taking one year 
with another, add five per cent. to the wages he now receives; 
that is, supposing him to earn $500 a year, how may he be fairly 
assured of adding $25 to his year’s income? When the case is 
brought down to this, we see at once — considering, especially, 
the vast scale of numbers whose interests are involved — several 
things. We see, first, that our handling of it must be very cau- 
tious, lest a derangement of the machinery should undo, many 
times over, the amount of any hoped-for gain. We see, next, 
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that any such hoped-for gain must come from increased rather 
than diminished or hindered production: a “strike” or a “lock- 
out” may be inevitable, or even right under given circumstances, 
just as civil war may be; but its direct effect must be to destroy 
wealth instead of creating it, and hence to lessen the chances we 
wish to increase. Again, we see that the pinch comes in those 
great organized and competitive industries which are kept up by 
money-wages purely, and depend on the incalculable and only 
guessable elements of demand and supply; while the slow steady 
increase of bulk in the national wealth at large depends, more 
than anything, on the prosperity of the scattered agricultural 
class,— as a correspondent has illustrated in his report of the 
Sea Islands of South Carolina,— which, in general, knows noth- 
ing of strikes or labor troubles, and is very tenacious of its small 
holdings, which rest on the very sanctity of individual possession 
that makes the great stumbling-block of socialistic theory. So 
that the economic problem really touches the possible addition of 
one-twentieth to the earnings of about one-fourth of the laboring 
population. 

Mr. Atkinson’s answer to the problem how to improve the con- 
dition of the laboring classes is one which is so obvious that we 
might call it a truism, if it were not so often lost sight of in 
discussion, more or less passionate or confused, on those larger 
issues which to us are practically insolvable: namely, that any 
real gain must turn, first of all, on increased productiveness of 
industry; together with the fact, which he confidently asserts, 
that the share of labor grows, steadily and necessarily, greater in 
proportion, while that of capital grows, steadily and necessarily, 
less. Every addition to capital necessarily tends to increase the 
wages of labor and to reduce the rate of interest; thus in both 
directions making it easier for a workman to become a capitalist 
on his own account. That it is not always or obviously so does 
not alter the plain necessity of the case. The accuracy of the 
general fact we are not competent to discuss. We must leave it 
to Mr. Atkinson’s statistics. At any rate, he has done us an in- 
estimable service, by showing us how the most complex and diffi- 
cult of problems may be got within more manageable proportions. 

Meanwhile, we may be quite sure of two things, which still 
further narrow down the practical question. First, that govern- 
ment direction of industry — however desirable on other grounds 
— will never take the place of individual enterprise in increasing 
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its effectiveness. Government work is slow, unthrifty, costly, 
and wasteful: the Post-office Department, which is the best it 
has to show, is in arrears this year by four million dollars; while 
its tasks of construction, in ship-building and military engineer- 
ing, give us little hope of what it may do as a master.mann- 
facturer for the general market. Secondly, that whatever the 
oppressions of capital, in the competition of modern industry, the 
laborer does not suffer from them, probably, one-tenth of what 
he suffers from unrestricted immigration of those of his own class, 
—as to which we refer for illustration to a carefully studied 
article in the last number of the Political Science Quarterly 
(Ginn & Co., New York). Capital has doubtless sins of its own 
to answer for, but it has made its compensations, too. The busi- 
ness enterprise we happen to be just now best acquainted with 
has lost full half a million dollars by disasters of the last three 
years, but has steadily paid undiminished wages to the entire 
force of men in its employ. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


TWO WAYS TO RECKON GROWTH. 


It is told of St. Francis Xavier that in the course of his mis- 
sionary labors he made converts by the million, and baptized 
with his own hands over a million disciples. We may, if we 
will, set down these figures as figures of speech, addressed not 
by way of statistics to the reason, but by way of poetry to the 
imagination. At any rate, they stand for that process of 
prodigious, rapid, and all but miraculous growth by which, in 
certain spurts (as it were) of spiritual heroism, supernatural 
Christianity has added suddenly and widely to its conquests 
from age to age. 

It is perhaps our misfortune if, with our Christianity of free 
reason, we do not understand, possibly do not believe, certainly 
do not emulate, these great and splendid victories of faith. 
Numbers breed enthusiasm, and enthusiasm kindles faith; and 
we are, perhaps, too easily content with that narrower scale of 
things which appeals but little to imagination, and suggests no 
broad tide of human sympathies, on whose bosom we are borne 
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towards greater things. We comfort ourselves with such maxims 
as that “one, with God, is a majority,” and that 


“ He’s a slave, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three”; 


and we listen, without being much moved by it, to the familiar 
charges: that our numbers are not much, if anything, more than 
fifty years ago; that in social rank and strength we are perhaps 
not as well off as then; that, with the passing away of the two or 
three who represent among the living the tradition of an earlier 
time, there will be left a manifest void, ominous of failure or at 
least decline. 

It is well to look in the face this warning, which is re-enforced 
at the closing of a carcer so eminent and widely known as that 
of James Freeman Clarke,— when we feel how much more the 
single loss weighs than it ought to weigh in a body with such 
antecedents and memories as ours. We cannot avoid comparing 
our case with that of those great historic churches which reckon 
their living names of power by the hundred or by the thousand. 
And in this wide view we have a sense of poverty and constraint, 
like what is felt in a personal way when one has exchanged the 
warm, active, and large fellowship of a popular denomination, 
with its many, many fruitful agencies and comforting dear com- 
panionships, for the more chill and narrow path he finds in a 
smaller and feebler body, with its sharp exclusion from much 
that had made the joy and strength of the religious life. To be 
honest with one’s self is a great thing, perhaps the chief thing; 
but that mental freedom and self-respect have been bought with 
a great price. 

Something like this train of thought came up the other day in 
conversation with a lady who had been drawn by personal ties 
from the broader to the narrower fellowship, in a large city 
where the liberal church stood alone, and where exclusion from 
the former life was felt in some ways very keenly. Possibly the 
thought suggested then may have its use, in the comparisons of 
this sort which are continually coming up. If one chooses the 
narrow and more painful way, it ought to be in view not merely 
of such personal privilege, or satisfaction, as he finds in having 
his reason better satisfied, but of some specific thing, large 
enough and noble enough to dignify his new faith or fellowship, 
and make him feel that he has done well in adopting it,—like an 
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emigrant from a rich and great kingdom, who goes to help lay 
the foundation of some better commonwealth of the future. 
And, if we look back on our own denominational history, brief 
and small, we shall find signs of that particular thing which jus- 
tifies the stand it has taken and the way it has travelled, apart. 
And this, it may be thought, we shall find in looking at the place 
that has been filled, and the work that has been done, by a few of 
its representative men,—a place and a work that could not (so 
far as we can see) have been had except under the precise condi- 
tions of the Unitarian ministry. 

Thus, as it appeared in this review,—to say nothing of those 
still living whom we delight to honor,—the work done by Dr. 
Bellows in New York, by Dr. Hosmer in Buffalo, by Dr. Eliot in 
St. Louis, and by Thomas Starr King in San Francisco, was not 
only a noble work in itself, which we who are of their fellowship 
may well rejoice in and be proud of, but it was, specifically, 
work into which they were led by the public recognition of them 
as representing a religion genuine and vital, absolutely free of all 
restraint and domination of the popular creed. The comparative 
solitude in which they did it identified it closely with their own 
individuality, giving it a personal hold on public respect wholly 
different from any ecclesiastical hold; while their professional 
and official standing gave them the needed opportunity to make 
it felt by the hearts of men responding to the living voice. And 
hence it was easier for them than for other men, when the time 
came of dealing with large matters touching the nation’s life, to 
expand their work to the scale which the crisis called for. 
Neither of them stepped aside an inch from his proper place 
and function of a Christian minister; but, out of the thirty thou- 
sand or more Christian ministers, of various rank and fame, in 
churches more popular, powerful, and rich than theirs, there was 
not one who did the work that Bellows did in inspiring the pub- 
lic conscience and heart to the grandest charities of our time of 
war, or that Eliot did in educating a great commonwealth to 
a new reign of liberty and justice, or that Starr King did in hold- 
ing loyal to the national idea the eager, restless, and proud tem- 
per of our Pacific coast. Other men have not, it may be, the 
same ability or the same opportunity. But in these men it is 
possible to see the type of that particular pattern to which a lib- 
eral Christian ministry may everywhere in its degree conform, 
and so find its proper strength. And, if we can find in some 
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such way what we may call the providential reason of our sepa- 
rate existence as a religious body, we certainly find, with it, what 
may well keep up our courage and content in casting our lot 
with it, at ever so great a forfeit of what might seem the larger 
opportunity. 

But will the greater growth ever come to us as it has to the 
rest? Possibly, even after all these years of waiting and of 
rather discouraged planting. For it has to be considered that 
the process was a necessary one, and necessarily slow, that is still 
leading us, through gradually attenuating forms of dogma, out of 
a religion of strict ecclesiasticism towards a religion of the large 
humanities. Who shall say that when this process is fully 
accomplished, and its result frankly accepted in the general 
mind, there will not be a new wakening of enthusiasm, and a 
sudden widening out of the work of Christianity as we under- 
stand it? The golden age of religious liberalism we are apt to 
think of as if it were in the past,—when the question at issue 
was necessarily theological, and the task the comparatively simple 
one of the emancipation of the mind from dogma. The best 
energies of fifty years were spent among us upon this, which is a 
purely preliminary, not to say superficial work. A certain lassi- 
tude of neutrality was the natural result, and we were too willing 
to admit that our work was negative. The clearer minds among 
us have never conceded that it was so; yet even ten years ago it 
would not have been so easy as we ought to find it now, to show 
how the free mental life, so painfully secured, is finding its way 
into larger channels, and growing capable of being inspired with 
a purpose grander than before, because more sharply definite. 
The phases of this new and broader life, as they shall open up 
with the unfolding of events, it will be our special duty to inter- 
pret as we can. And we close here with a single illustration 
borrowed from the correspondence of our minister in Japan, in 
which a certain buoyancy of tone may well be pardoned, in con- 
sideration of the new horizon so marvellously widening out :— 


It is no small triumph to have put into the hands of thirty-five thou- 
sand readers in Japan a full statement of Unitarian principles, besides 
much information concerning the organization and personnel of our body 
in America. ... The address appeared on the 13th. On the preceding 
day another article of mine, of equal length, was given the prominent 
place in the same paper. It is entitled “ The Japanese in Search of a 
Religion.” In it I dwell upon the points of similarity in the relative 
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conditions of America and Japan, and upon the sympathy which might 
exist between thoughtful religious inquirers in the two countries. The 
two articles together form a missionary broadside the like of which has 
never been dreamed of by any missionary in the East before. They, as 
a rule, have had ho access whatever to the public press, and have been 
obliged to establish organs of their own, whose circulation has been 
limited to their own churches or to those already converted. Four pub- 
lications welcome anything I may send them, be it theological or not; 


and my door is daily besieged for “copy.” Iam just about starting for 
the interior. 


THE COLOR LINE. 


We had occasion, a month ago, to speak of that most interest- 
ing work which is going on at Hampton, in the co-education of 
Indian and Negro pupils, so as best to meet the special problems 
of our American civilization; and we briefly hinted at the way 
in which the future of those races is looked at, respectively, by 
those who have them severally in charge. To speak just now 
only of the latter. Certainly, one of the gravest questions touch- 
ing our own future is that of the peaceable relations — in politics, 
in industry, and in social life —of the dominant white race with 
one so radically different, of capacities still undeveloped, and 
already reckoned to number seven millions strong. Thirty years 
ago, it was an easy and simple thing to say that there was the 
one point of manifest justice, of personal liberty, to be settled 
first, and that all the rest would follow. All the rest is follow- 
ing; but in a way that is quite free neither from political excite- 
ment nor from social peril. Still, there is this unspeakable gain : 
that all the questions which have to be met in it can be studied, 
first of all, scientifically, by the light of facts, and no longer as 
questions of theoretical ethics, to be debated under the peril of 
that Damocles’ sword which fell upon the head of our nation in 
1861. : 

The questions thus proposed concern first of all the science of 
politics and the science of economics; and there are some who 
think that with these, and the kindred ones of personal morality 
and social justice, the whole ground is covered. But as soon 
as we begin to study any subject scientifically, and dig down 
towards the foundations, we find that the deeper we go, the more 
imperious, though more obscure, are the conditions we have to 
meet —all the way down, till we come to gravitation and chem- 
ical affinity, lowest of all. And, not far on the way, we come to 
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that very obscure and difficult, that very imperious one, which 
we may call the color line; and this includes those matters of 
anthropology — race-characteristics, previous conditions of bar- 
barism or servitude, and the like—which must serve us to under- 
stand, if we may, the material with which the political or social 
problem has to deal. How difficult this is, we may see from the 
discouraging view of it given by that most intelligent observer, 
Anthony Trollope, in the West Indies of thirty years ago, and 
the despairing view of it taken by Mr. Froude in the West 
Indies of to-day. We do not regard it so: the symptoms as 
they appear to us, and as they are stated by a valued contrib- 
utor this month, are extraordinarily hopeful. Moreover, whatever 
special difficulties lie that way are, as we hold, to be overcome 
by no fine or elaborated theories, but by the practical good sense 
which our people have a good deal of, and the elementary Chris- 
tian training of which they need a good deal more. In other 
words, our solution must be moral and practical, not speculative 
or scientific, in the last resort. 

But the intelligent thinker, even the intelligent Christian mor- 
alist, needs something more. He needs it first for his own intel- 
lectual satisfaction, it may be; but he needs it still more, because 
there are contingencies ahead which he should be aware of, 
turning on conditions which he should try to understand,— con- 
tingencies that it is his particular duty to keep in view in the 
discussion he has to take part in. Where these considerations 
touch upon practice, they will then sufficiently appear from time 
to time. In the mean time, we find great interest and advantage 
in keeping our eyes open to the experience of other nations and 
other times. In this view, we were greatly struck, the other day, 
by an article in the Contemporary for June, under the title 
“ Will the English retain India?” In this article, the Empire 
under which India is governed is shown to consist of “a corpora- 
tion of fifteen hundred civil servants,” with a military guard of 
sixty-five thousand, in the midst of an alien population of some 
three hundred millions; and it is in regard to the race-character- 
istics thus brought into contact that the writer (Mr. Meredith 
Townsend) speaks as follows: — 


What color may be I do not pretend to know, and neither physicists 
nor theologians will tell us; but it is past question that it is an indica- 
tion of differences physical, intellectual, and moral of the most radical 
and imperishable kind. Throughout the history of mankind, black men, 
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brown men, and white men have been divided from each other by lines 
which never have been passed, and by differences wholly independent of 
their own volition. None of the black races, for instance, whether Negro 
or Australian, have shown within the historic time the capacity to de- 
velop civilization. They have never passed the boundaries of their own 
habitats as conquerors, and never exercised the smallest influence over 
peoples not black. They have never founded a stone city, have never 
built a ship, have never produced a literature, have never suggested a 
creed. If they all perished to-morrow, the world would be the richer by 
the whole resources of Africa — probably the richest division of the globe, 
which would then for the first time be utilized. They have been the 
most self-governed of maukind; they hold some of the world’s most 
fertile lands; they sit on some of its most magnificent rivers,— every- 
thing the Egyptiavs on the Nile had the Negro on the Quorra or the 
Congo also has,—and they have never advanced out of the foulest 
savagery. There is no evidence whatever that if Africa were left to 
itself for 10,000 years it would progress in the smallest degree; and this 
evidence against it, that, whea liberated from the pressure of the white 
man’s brain, the Negro, as in Hayti and, I fear, Liberia, rapidly recedes. 
Blackness of skin may not be— indeed, cannot be — the cause of this 
stagnation or imbecility,— for it is imbecility; but blackness of skin is 
the most visible evidence of the aggregate of incapacities manifested 
throughout the history of the black race. The white man, therefore, 
though he has no right to say that the black man cannot be saved,— 
God caring as much for the worm as for the fly,— has a right to say that 
the black man will never civilize himself. 

So also he has a right to say certain things, though very different 
things, about the brown man. The brown man of every shade who now 
monopolizes Asia —that is, a third of the total area of habitable land 
upon the planet—is probably a half-caste, the result of a long series of 
early crossings between the dark and unimprovable aborigines, of whom 
a few relics still survive, and the white man. We know this to have 
been the case in India, and further research will, I believe, prove it to 
have been the case throughout Asia, even with the Mongolian tribes, 
the crossed races everywhere deriving from their trace of white blood the 
special faculty of the white man,—that of accumulating experience to 
practical purpose. The brown races obtain this faculty in part only, 
but in such a degree that they for a time advance, and have done some 
very great things. The brown man has founded and held together the 
largest and most permanent of human societies. He has built splendid 
and original cities — Benares, for example, Damascus, and old Granada 
— without the white man’s help. He has perfected a system of agricult- 
ure which, though Europe may think it barbarous, maintains in plenty, 
acre for acre, more people than any European system, and which survives 
in its integrity close intercourse with the agriculture of Europe. He 
invented letters, arithmetic, and chess. He has carried many arts — 
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architecture, for example, pottery in all its branches, weaving, and 
working in metals —to a high degree of perfection. He has solved the 
problem of reconciling the mass of mankind to their hard destiny, so that 
in Asia it is rarely the millions who rebel, and that famine, flood, and 
hurricane produce no political discontent. He has produced great con- 
querors,— though exclusively by land,— great lawgivers, and great poets. 
Above all, he has meditated so strenuously and so well on the eternal 
problem of the whence and whither, that every creed as yet accepted by 
man, except possibly fetishism, is Asiatic, and has been preached first of 
all by a brown man. 

On the other hand, with these great gifts the brown man has also 
great incapacities. The power of accumulating th ought, which he derives 
from his trace of white blood, is easily and early exhausted, and when 
it is exhausted his progress is finally arrested; he stereotypes his society, 
and his brain seems paralyzed by self-conceit. For 3,000 years he has 
made no new conquest over Nature, carried science no higher, developed 
no new and fructifying social idea, invented no new scheme of life. 
The Arab, the Indian, the Chinese, is precisely what he was when the 
white man first became conscious of his existence. He has never risen 
above polygamy as an ideal, never, even in countries partly monogamous, 
forbidding, or trying to forbid, the harem as a luxury to the rich and 
powerful. In other words, he has never conceived of woman except as 
the pleasantest and most necessary of slaves. He has never developed 
the idea of pity. He is not, I think, cruel as his cousin the red man of 
America is,— that is, he takes no pleasure in inflicting pain; but he is 
utterly callous to its infliction. It does not move him that another 
suffers extremities of torture, and, if a point is to be gained, he will 
make him suffer them without sympathy or remorse. Whether, as in 
China, he cuts a prisoner into snippets, or, as in Persia, he bricks up a 
footpad in a wall, leaving the head uncovered and living for days, or, as 
in India, burns delicate ladies alive on their husband's pyres, he is 
equally unaffected. Of the death of the suttee the Indian thought, 
perhaps, something, for he has a reverence, in theory, for life; but of 
her agony he never thought at all. He would not burn a city to warm 
his hands, but he would not in the least hate the man who did. The 
substantial difference, said a great pundit once to me, “between the 
English and us is not intellectual at all. We are the brighter, if any- 
thing; but you have pity [doya], and we have not!” Above all, he has 
never developed the idea which lies at the basis of freedom,— the idea 
of right inherent in the quality of human being. He has everywhere 
framed his social system on the theory that power cannot be limited or 
restrained except by religion. Not only has he never thought of repre- 
sentative government, which even with the white man was a late dis- 
covery, and so to speak a scientific one, but he has never thought of 
government at all except as an imitation of government by Heaven or 
by the Destinies. He has from the days of Saul, and earlier, preferred 
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that his ruler should be absolute; and there is not, and never has been, 
a brown community in which the ruler had not the right to inflict death 
on a private person at his discretion. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


WILLIAM BARNES, THE DORSET POET. 


The significance of a poet’s appearing depends upon the social 
and intellectual conditions to which he speaks; and it is doubtful 
if a singer like William Barnes has even yet come upon times 
which are capable of measuring his poetic gift. His voice was 
so wholly one of unpremeditated speech that it sounds unneces- 
sarily frank and straightforward to the over-cultured ear of our 
day, while the range of its utterance is so exclusively confined to 
notes of the field and home that many will seek farther for a 
strain more varied and cosmopolitan. William Barnes had no 
pretensions to world-wideness of view, to that fire of passion, that 
mingled play of desire, failure, and remorse which broadens and 
makes lurid the canvas of a higher order of genius. Experience 
with him was bounded by the outlook of his native county, and 
the most simple features even of that sufficed for the purposes of 
his art. Born and brought up in the “ Old-world vale of Black- 
more,” which has been called a veritable Tempe and happy val- 
ley, he never seems to have had any curivsity as to the great 
world beyond, but rested in a narrowness of feeling which was 
only compensated by its intensity. Even the clearness and em- 
phasis of his one note, however, cannot altogether blind us to his 
restriction of sphere. To be the Dorset poet is less than to be 
the poet of England or humanity; but it nevertheless remains a 
happy distinction, because both England and humanity have 
wandered so far away from the aboriginal virtues of his point of 
view. Crime and injustice he would not so much as hear of, 
rigorously closing his ears to any unsavory report of what men 
might be doing and suffering in walks of life less primitive than 
his own. “ You will not find,” he said once in his old age, “that 
in any of my poems I have ever made a hero of an immoral man 
or a criminal. There may be such in the world; but I never 
choose them as subjects, nor could I have’ written my poetry if I 
had done so.” Whatever homely experiences of country life 
appealed to his fancy he at once converted into terms of rural 
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imagery, seeing it exactly as a tender-hearted and intelligent 
rustic might have seen it, and thus fixing the limitations of his 
capacity as an artist. 

In the recent biography by his daughter, “Leader Scott,” we 
have a pleasant picture of the poet’s life, which began with the 
second year: of the present century and ended only two years 
ago. His first venture beyond the farm work, for which a deli- 
cate frame had poorly fitted him, was as clerk in the office of 
a local solicitor, where, at the age cf fifteen, young Barnes began 
the copying of deeds, dipping meanwhile into the classics and 
laying the foundation for a most remarkable acquaintance with 
nearly all known languages. But he soon turned to teaching as 
the serious work of his life; and, after four years of lonely ap- 
plication in a school at Mere in Wiltshire, he married and entered 
upon that experience of almost idyllic happiness in Chantry 
House, the loving remembrance of which is ever present in his 
after story. 

As a teacher, he seems to .have been an ideal success, and yet 
rather in spite of his theories than by reason of them. Self-edu- 
cated himself, he was thoroughly unconventional, and not easily 
disturbed by the traditions of his profession, making his own 
methods and in many instances his own text-books. These latter 
he published at his own expense, and, as a rule, lost money in so 
doing. But, aside from a certain element of grotesqueness, and 
what sometimes appears to be needless innovation, which gained 
him few sympathizers, William Barnes had the innate faculty of 
endearing himself to boys and imparting knowledge on a broad, 
common-sense basis, which the best of literary treatises has little 
part in accomplishing. He was the teacher, not because of his 
scholarly acquirements, but because he was naturally the friend 
of children. As one of his admirers remarked, they were his 
study as well as amusement; and Mr. Palgrave, in his article in 
the National Review, has called attention to the frequency with 
which he mentions them in his poems. It was one of his theories 
that mothers should keep a book of their children’s sayings as a 
help in correcting the mistakes of ordinary education. 

Meanwhile, he was himself making rapid progress in his own 
special field of philology. To trace back our varied streams of 
modern speech to original sources had for him almost the signifi- 
cance of a religious act, so convinced was he that our best hope 
and inspiration lay in the hardy virtues of the past. Familiar 
12 
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with Persian, Russian, Coptic, Etruscan, he particularly delighted 
in old British and Saxon lore, rivalling even Max Maller and 
Horne Tooke in the extent of his researches. It was no affecta- 
tion that ‘from early manhood to the end of his life he kept his 
diaries in Italian; for he was a dear lover of the sunny poets, and 
for many years rarely walked abroad without a copy of Petrarch 
in his pocket. Later on, he would vary the language for a year 
with Spanish or Welsh, in the latter of which he recognized the 
pure British, unmixed with Latin and other streams, and finding 
in it a model upon which he based much of his teaching as a phi- 
lologist. He would have the English as true to the Saxon as the 
Welsh had been to the British. 

One may possibly go even farther than a critic in the Athe- 
neeum, and hold that Barnes took “too Welsh a view” of more 
than the subject of the ancient Britons, and that he was withal 
something of a “hobby-horse man.” His great work, the Philo- 
logical Grammar, which profoundly occupied his thoughts during 
a quarter of a century, strikes one as a thoroughly impractical 
attempt to reconstruct our English speech by an arbitrary return 
to one branch of its mighty parentage. It utterly ignores the 
fact that our language, like our people, is a cosmopolitan growth, 
combining many nationalities, and in reality strengthened rather 
than weakened by its various foreign grafts. 

Curiously enough, the discovery of his gift for dialect poetry 
came along the line of this scholarly research; for it was not 
until the age of thirty-six that William Barnes began the writ- 
ing of the Dorset poems. The experiment was the result alike 
of his peculiar tastes as a linguist and of his constitutional fond- 
ness for the simplicities of rural life, and met with so ready a 
local response as to warrant an appeal to a wider public. But, 
poet of the people as he was, in the sense of never having out- 
grown his own peasant training and feeling, he could never, for 
that very reason, be the poet of the people at large. Many will 
agree with that accomplished and sensible lady whom his pub- 
lisher, Mr. Macmillan, quoted to him as saying, “What a pity 
Mr. Barnes will write that dialect!” The greater pity, however, 
was when the poet listened to the suggestion of some of his 
friends, and attempted ordinary English verse. When he became 
conventional, the distinctive mark and flavor of his work was 
gone. But, when he forgot the politer world of the scholar and 
turned to humble scenery and life, he occupied a ground of his 
own and moved freely as without a peer. 
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“ Hwomely Rhymes” he well called these rude wild flowers of 
song, for no other singer has entered so fully into the remote ex- 
perience of those who till the soil and make few demands upon 
fate. A note of bitterness crept into Burns’s rustic melody; and, 
when his cotter comes home at night, he is very apt to bring with 
him a morbid consciousness of society, and the wrong it has done 
him in keeping him where he is. But this strain of reaction does 
not belong in any ideal expression of rural life; and Barnes was 
happy in being able to preserve that atmosphere of primitive 
content which we love to associate with out-door things. Here 
the elements of poetry are always unchanged. The freshness, 
humor, and pathos of the life a-field — which so powerfully 
touched the imagination of Blackmore in Zorna Doone, and 
which Thomas Hardy, the friend of William Barnes, has hardly 
less successfully attempted to invest with contemporaneous in- 
terest — were the sources of inspiration which set his fancy at 
work. 

Whatever might be the popular limitations of the dialect 
poems, the English ones did not add anything to the currency of 
their author. Grieve as his publisher might at such an evidence 
that appreciation of fine, delicate, and truthful pastoral poetry 
was not more widely spread, and add, as he did pertinently, that 
our heated time needs such refreshment, the fact remained that 
the English poems did not sell. “To me they lack but one 
charm,” writes a friend to the author, “that of the dear old Dor- 
set dialect. Putting them into conventional English seems to me 
like polishing a Queen Anne’s farthing, and that refined language 
somewhat mars their simplicity. However, for my own pur- 
poses, I doff their finery when I can, and find myself more at 
home.” At first glance, one is struck by the narrow range of his 
choice in metres, as by that before noted in his selection of 
themes, and by the general bareness of verse. Nor would the 
uninitiated give him credit for all the recondite metrical devices 
which are involved in the apparently simple structure of his 
poetry. Indeed, few have equalled him in the mastery of poetic 
technique ; and few have ever held themselves as rigidly as he to 
aboriginal purity of form,— even going to the extreme of rarely 
reading the works of those who were writing in his own day. 
“TI do not want,” he used to say, “to be trammelled with the 
thoughts and styles of other poets; and I take none as my models 
except the Persian and Italian authors, on which I have framed 
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some, as regards only metre and rhyme.” His indebtedness to 
the Persian may be seen in the poems “ Woak [Oak] Hill” and 
“The Knoll,” which are distinguished by their assonances and 
hidden rhymes‘in the refrain. He was also fond of employing 
the Welsh Bardic measure, the Hebrew Thought-rhyming, and 
Anglo-Saxon Alliterative verse. These seem in his hands to 
lend themselves naturally to the quaint forms of Dorset speech, 
and to be in exact keeping with the sentiments and pictures 
which he endeavors to reproduce. He has the true lyric art, the 
nameless touch which goes so far to set off the born poet from 
all other men, even while it is so illusive that no one can tell ex- 
actly where it resides. Nothing could be more manly and unpre- 
tending than his art; but it is all the way through tender with 
genuine human feeling, and so full of the movement and humor 
of out-door country life as to have the power of really taking us 
out of ourselves. 

Note the little song of the husband and wife, “Walking Home 
at Night,” and compare it with any other love-song in the lan- 
guage, and both the peculiar charm and limitation of the author 
appear. It is the distinguishing mark and quality of his poems 
that they sing themselves. Nothing that Barnes wrote, of any 
length, had requisite compactness of life to give it sustained 
power of interest; but each bit of song is a bright, particular 
gem in itself, a picture set so graphically in a few words as to 
need no other key to its completeness. It almost seems strange 
that the very titles of his poems have not carried them farther 
into the heart-life of the world. “The Lummer Hedge,” “Come 
out o’ Door, tis Spring, tis May,” “ Angels by the Door,” “A Bit 
o’ Sly Courten’,” “Jeane’s Weddin’-day in Mornen,” “The Wagon 
a-stooded,” are illustrations of what is meant. A critic has said 
that Burns never surpassed portions of “ Jenny out vrom Hwome” 
and “The Voices that be Gone,” while “Grammer’s Shoes” had 
the indorsement of the whole countryside as a veritable picture 
of life. “Vo’k a-comen into Church” and “The Do’set Militia” 
give one a novel sensation in the line of art, the stand-point has 
in it so much of archness and naiveté, exactly reproducing that 
of the crude country wit which so often probes nearer to the 
heart of a matter than the most cultured perception. Little inci- 
dents and allusions deftly weave themselves into the texture of 
the verse, lending that brief, catchy sparkle of life to what might 
otherwise be a very unpretending tale. Barnes is, to be sure, 
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a painter in only one manner, but so little that is artificial enters 
in to disturb his judgments that a rare and beautiful element of 
repose breathes through all his work. Without any mark of 
deliberate attention, it is, too, in the best sense religious, although 
it suggests that here, as well as in an outward sense, William 
Barnes had never travelled far from home. Always he was the 
true son of the Church, childlike, trustful, and wholly untainted 
with that air of questioning and criticism which makes the muse 
of Burns so breezy an intruder. At the age of thirty-six, he put 
his name on the books of St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a ten 
years’ man, and in due course of time took his degree. He only 
preached at intervals, however, until in 1862 a friend gave him 
the appointment of rector at Caine, where the last twenty-four 
years of his life were passed in peaceful security. He had lived 
to see his school decline through no fault of his; and then, just 
as a pension from government and a pleasant church living came 
to lighten his despair, it happened that one of his pupils took 
first rank in the Indian civil service examination, and led to a 
sudden deluge of letters proffering scholars for whom he had no 
longer any netd. The poet’s middle life had been a season of 
clouds and storms,-coming after a sunny morning; but now the 
restful evening succeeded, and not a shadow dimmed the sunset. 

Few men have sufficient elasticity of mind and spirit to enter 
upon a new career at threescore, and fewer yet could undertake 
its most minute duties with all the ardor of a young man fresh 
from college. This sympathetic trait appears with happy fitness 
in the relation of parish minister, which he now assumed. “It 
was pleasant,” writes his daughter, “to see him starting out to 
visit his district, a leather bag slung round his shoulder over his 
flowing cassock. In the bag were prayer-books or, at need, a 
pocket font or communion service. Sometimes, the well-filled 
pockets of the cassock coat bobbed against the comely stockinged 
legs,— for they were apt to be full of sweets for the children,— 
or now and then a doll might be seen with its head appearing out 
of the clerical pocket. Thus accoutred, he strode sturdily be- 
neath the hawthorn-trees and across the shadows of great elms 
in the park, and knocked with his stick at the cottage doors, 
when he reached them. The housewives were always glad to 
see him, and poured out all their confidences, sure of comfort 
and sympathy. If he did not come on the usual day, they met 
him with a half reproach next time,—‘ Ah, sir, we thought you 
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had forgotten us.’ The children would creep nearer and nearer, 
peeping into those big pockets from which ‘ goodies’ were wont 
to come. I do not believe a child, however shy, was ever afraid 
of ‘ our parson.’” 

The picture of the poet’s home life alone repays the reader for 
an acquaintance with his biography. The world has so few ripe 
scholars and men of genius who are at the same time absolutely 
without selfishness or guile that it has a right to be impressed 
with this fatherly figure of one who was equally at home in 
teaching his boys to beat him at “ring taw” and in superintend- 
ing their more serious education. Those were good days, when, 
after having turned in his lathe boxwood tops for himself and 
his sons, each varying in size according to thé size of the owner, 
he would adjourn with them to the play-room in the garret, 
armed with great whips, to spend the half-hour before breakfast 
in seeing who could keep his top spinning the longest. Many were 
the arts and accomplishments to which at one time or another 
the poet learned to turn his hand. In his youth, he did some 
very creditable work at wood engraving; while the proficiency 
he then acquired with the flute, organ, and piand, as well as his 
skill as a baritone singer, were a life-long source of pleasure to 
him. Wood-turning was also among his avocations, and he even 
invented for his own use a quadrant and instrument for describ- 
ing ellipses. His writings for the Gentleman’s Magazine and 
other periodicals touch upon nearly every subject, and follow 
each other in bewildering variety, ranging from the Hindu 
shastas to the laws of building. Untiring as an archeologist and 
art collector, he yet found time to act as a local lecturer before 
the lyceums, antiquarian clubs, and workingmen’s societies of his 
neighborhood, finally adding to his other numerous réles that of 
reader of the Dorset poems as far away from home as London. 

Even these avenues of activity, however, do not seem to have 
satisfied his insatiable craving for expression; for he could not 
be present at a play without attempting, even if unsuccessful, 
the part of dramatist. After losing his wife at the age of fifty, 
he took up painting in water colors, to divert what would seem 
to have been an already overcrowded mind, which found only a 
diversion in the occasional composition of music and poems. No 
one entered more heartily than he into simple sports and pleas- 
ures ; and the flavor of a joke was never lost upon the poet, who 
in his own artless creations had given rise to many a mirthful 
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smile. When some one asked him why he had never learned to 
smoke, he replied, “I do not wish to create a want which I have 
not by nature.” And many were the quaint and humorous phases 
of country life which he used to laugh over with his friends, when 
they came to see him, among them the saying of the honest old 
vale farmer, who, seeing his neighbor’s daughters on the way to 
their music lessons, remarked to him: “ Goin’ to spank the grand 
pianner at milking time! That’ll come to summat,— that will,” 
—a prophecy which was in time verified by their coming to bank- 
ruptey. But he loved best to recall the man with whom he had 
once joked about a donkey, and who afterwards told him, “I 
do never see a donkey, sir, but what I think o’ you.” It was a 
happy circle of congenial spirits that gathered about the poet 
from time to time, and especially that cheered and brightened 
his declining years. In his younger life, he had had Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan and Prince Lucien Bonaparte for his friends; 
and later there were pleasant relations with Coventry Patmore, 
William Allingham, Prof. Palgrave, Edmund Gosse, and espe- 
cially Thomas Hardy, the novelist, who had built his home 
near the rectory at Caine. Admirers all of the venerable poet, 
it is perhaps to such as they that we must go for our truest 
estimate of his work. Prof. Palgrave places him second only 
to Tennyson in the last half of the century. “He has a truth,” 
he goes on to say, “united always to beauty in his drawing 
of character and of country ways,—a pure love of nature, such 
as one sees in the best Greek or Roman writers, exalted and 
rendered more tender by his devout Christian spirit. I know 
not, also, if any of our poets have surpassed him in the number 
of original pictures or motives which his three precious volumes 
display. His perfect sincerity of thought and style gives life 
and individuality to a hundred scenes of quiet country life, 
lying all within the same little sphere, yet each shown with a 
grace of its own. A perfect unity in treatment is another charm 
of William Barnes’s work. Horace himself does not round off 
his little odes with more finished and lovely art.” 

It is not wholly without significance that the most natural of 
our poets should have referred so much of his inspiration to 
Homer, the father of all that is fundamental in poetic art. Like 
him, William Barnes depended largely for his effect upon the 
careful selection of epithets, “choosing always,” as he himself 
said, “the one word which most characterized the object in place 
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of a crowd of less significant words.” Herein lies the secret of 
an earlier power, which has been lost in the involutions and 
piled-up word-painting of later time. Nor will the value of his 
work decrease as the world gets farther away from that flavor of 
early things which it was his special province as a poet to 
restore. He has held the mirror up to nature, and his creations 
have that rigid simplicity of outline which belonged to art in its 
beginnings, and which will keep them among the classics when 
the more fashionable verse of the day shall have been forgotten. 
E. F. i. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary.— Volume five of this scholarly annual review of 
current theology presents the same general features as its predecessors. 
It is issued rather late, as it comes down only to last midsummer. 
Probably the change in publishers is responsible for this delay. We 
notice that Prof. Gilbert, in his reviews of New Testament theology, is 
much more conservative than Prof. Curtiss on the Old Testament: this 
was perhaps to be expected Prof. Scott should not have made so inac- 
curate a statement concerning the Unitarian mission to India as his 
closing sentence gives. (Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society.) 


A Look Backward. By Edward Bellamy.— Mr. Bellamy’s backward 
glance from a future century discovers many of the weaknesses of our 
present civilization from the better stand-point that has been gained. 
The book is an effective plea for social reformation, and deserves a wide 
circulation in the paper covers which Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have now 
given it. 


Show us the Father— This preguant little volume is made up of six 
discourses by Messrs. Savage, Calthrop, Simmons, Chadwick, Gannett, 
and Jones, the first four of which have been printed previously; while 
Mr. Gannett’s “ Faith of Ethics” and Mr. Jones's “ Religion from the 
Near End” first see the light here, if we are not mistaken. The two 
addresses just named, with Mr. Savage's “ Change of Front of the Uni- 
verse,” Mr, Calthrop’s “Fulness of God,” Mr. Simmons’s “ Unity of 
God,” and Mr. Chadwick’s “ Revelation of God,” form an “ institute ” of 
recent Unitarian theology, in which the strength of the thought is as 
remarkable as the depth of the religious feeling. Mr. Gannett, para- 
doxically enough, is the one who shows the clearest tendency to mini- 
mize the name and thought of God; but every needful corrective of this 
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narrowness is supplied in Mr. Jones's more philosophic discourse. 
(C. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Fatherhood of God. By Rev. John Coleman Adams.— This 
little manual is the first in a new series of expositions “of prominent 
teachings of the Universalist Church.” It is a vigorous and sympathetic 
setting forth of the foundation doctrine of true Christianity, well 
adapted to increase that spirit of faith in the essential goodness of the 
universe and its Maker out of which Mr. Adams has written. Not so 
theological as Mr. Armstrong’s manual on Man’s Knowledge of God, it 
supplies an excellent companion book for that little treatise. (Univer- 
salist Publishing House.) 


The Realities of Heaven By Rev. T. F. Wright.— Rev. Mr. Wright's 
abilities as a celestial topographer may be fairly estimated from these 
sentences from the lecture on “The Bible as it is in Heaven”: “There is 
nothing new in the general idea that the Bible is in heaven as well as 
on earth. In Christian times, men have seen that it was more hearenly 
than earthly in its character.” “The Bible has now not a single prom- 
ise unfulfilled or not in process of fulfilment. It is by this fact far re- 
moved above human compositions.” Mr. Wright should inform us in 
what language the celestial Bible is printed. (W. H. Alden. Phil- 
adel phia.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theoiogy and Philosophy. 

Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion has been issued in an American 
edition by Macmillan. 

Le Ramayana au Point de Vue Religieux, Philosophique, et Moral, 
par Charles Schoebel, and an Esssi sur le Gnosticisme Egyptien, par 
E. Amelineau, are the latest volumes of Les Annales du Musée Guimet. 

Akkadian Genesis; or, The Influence of Early Babylonian Religion 
on the Language and Thought of Genesis. By E.G. King, D.D. (Bell.) 

The Book of Psalms, or the Praises of Israel. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne. 
(A new translation, with a commentary. Kegan Paul.) 

The Philosophy of Kant as contained in Extracts from his own Writ- 
ings. Selected and translated by John Watson, LL.D. (Maemillan.) 

Die Lehren des Talmuds, quellenmissig, systematisch, und gemein- 
verstiindlich dargestellt. Von Dr. Ferdinand Weber. (Leipzig: Dorff- 
ling.) 

L’Homme selon le Transformisme. Par A. Vianna de Lima. (Alcan ) 

The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. By Prof. O. 
Pfleiderer. Vol. III. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The Victory of the Cross. Sermons by B. F. Westcott, D.D. 
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History and Biography. 


Politische Geschichte der Gegenwart. Von W. Miiller. Das Jahr 
1887. 

The History of the Jews from the War with Rome to the Present 
Time. By Rev. H.C. Adams. (A sketch by a fair minded evangelical 
writer. Religious Tract Society.) 

History of England. By the Rev. J. F. Bright, D.D. Period IV. 
Growth of Democracy. Victoria, 1837-80. (Rivingtons.) 

Democratic Vistas, and Other Papers. By Walt Whitman. (W. 
Scott.) 

College History of India, Asiatic and European. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. (Macmillan.) ‘ 

Life of the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster. By T. Wemyss Reid. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

The Last Journals of Bishop Hannington, being Narratives of a Jour- 
ney through Palestine in 1884 and of a Journey through Masai Land and 
Usoga in 1885. Edited by E. C. Dawson. (Seeley.) 

Princetoniana: Charles and A. A. Hodge, with Class and Table Talk 
of Hodge the Younger. By a Scottish Princetonian, Rev. C. A. Sal- 
mond. (Scribner & Welford.) 

The Life of Archbishop Trench is set down as a comparative failure 
by the English critics, the letters from his friends being the most valua- 
ble part. 

Antonin le Pieux et son Temps. Par M. Lacour-Gayet. (Thorin.) 

Lavoisier, 1743-94. Par Edouard Grimaux. (Alcan.) 

William the Conqueror by E. A. Freeman, Henry II. by Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Oliver Cromwell by Frederic Harrison, and William III. by 
H. D. Traill are the volumes thus far issued in Macmillan’s series of 
English Statesmen. 


Miscellaneous. 


Auld Licht Idylls. By J.M. Barrie. (An entertaining view of the 
“auld kirk ” in the form of a story. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A Romance of the Recusants. By the author of the Life of a Prig. 
(Based on the records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus.) 

Drames Philosophiques. Par Ernest Rénan. (Levy.) 

How the Peasant Owner lives in Parts of France, Germany, Italy, and 
Russia. By Lady Verney. (Macmillan.) 

English Economic History and Theory. The Middle Ages. By W. J. 
Ashley. (A valuable work from a young economist of the new school. 
Rivingtons.) 

The Pioneers and Progress of English Farming. By R. E. Prothero. 
(Longmans.) 

Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetism. Physiological Observations. By 
Rudolf Heidenbain, M.D. (Kegan Paul.) 
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The Petite Bibliotheque des Economistes Francais et Etrangers pub- 
lished by Guillaumin now numbers volumes on Hume, by Léon Say; 
Vauban, by Georges Michel; Bentham, by Mlle. Raffalovich; J.B. Say, 
by H. Baudrillart; Adam Smith, by Courcelle-Seneuil; and Cavour, by 
M. Luzzati. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Problems of To-day. A Discussion of Protective Tariffs, Taxation, 
and Monopolies. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D. (Crowell.) 

Is Protection a Benefit? A Plea for the Negative. By Edward Tay- 
lor. (McClurg.) ‘ , 

Principies of Economic Philosophy. By Van Buren Denslow. (Cas- 
sell.) 

The first two of the three works just named are able arguments for 
tariff reform, Prof. Ely also considering methods of taxation and the 
regula‘ion of monopolies. Prof. Taylor's little book is a thorough pres- 
entation of the argument against the protective system. Mr. Denslow is 
an ardent disciple of H. C. Carey and the so-called “ American” school 
of economists. His work, though disfigured by considerable superfluous 
invective, is one of the strongest pleas for protection that has lately been 
made. 

The National Revenues. A Collection of Papers by American Econo- 
mists. Edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. (A bundle of brief but excellent 
papers by twenty prominent economists, of which Col. C. D. Wright’s 
on the Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation is one of the best. McClurg.) 

Initials and Pseudonyms. By the Rev. W. Cushing. Second Series. 
(Crowell.) 

Political Essays. By James Russell Lowell. (Houghton.) 

Harvard Vespers. (Roberts.) 

Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Law. By Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman. (Ginn.) 

The Modern Distributive Process. By J. B. Clark and F. H. Giddings. 
(Ginn.) 

Capital and its Earnings. By John B. Clark. (American Economic 
Association.) 

How Religion Arises: A Psychological Study. By Duren J. H. Ward, 
Ph.D., B.D. (Geo. H. Ellis.) 

Martin Van Buren. By Edward M. Shepard. (Houghton.) 

Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Carolina. By Wal- 
ter Allen. (Putnams.) 

Richard Wagner’s Poem, the Ring of the Nibelung. Explained and 
in part translated by G. T. Dippold, Ph.D. (Holt.) 

Leibnitz’s New Essays on the Human Understanding. A Critical Ex- 
position. By John Dewey, Ph.D. Volume VII. of the Philosophical 
Classics. (S. C. Griggs.) 

The recent publications of the American Economic Association give 
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the addresses at the Boston meeting in 1887 on the “Manual Laboring 
Class,” by President Walker; “ Mine Labor in the Hocking Valley,” by 
Dr. Bemis; “Statistics in Colleges,” by Carroll D. Wright; “Sociology 
and Political Economy,” by F. H. Giddings; and the “Legal Tender 
Decisions,” by Prof. E. J. James. 

Robert Elsmere is now republished in America by the Macmillans. 


NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


JUNE. 


Social Problems: How they arise, What they are, one LA oe Political 
Economy views them. By Prof. R. M. Smith, (Christian T 

The Religions of India, By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Christian ~~ 

The me ish Local Government Bill. By F. J. Goodnow. Setence 


Quarterly. 
The hate and the Poor. By H. W. Farnum. (Political Science ‘euaiiks 


JULY. 


The Scientific Spirit of the Age. By Frances Power Cobbe. (An arraignment of 
the scientific spirit for its deficieucies as respects morals, beauty, and the religious 
sentiments. ay Review.) 

The Future of Re igton. By Emile de Laveleye. (Contemporary Review.) 

the Impartial Study of Politics. By J. R. Seeley. (Contemporary Keview.) 

The Ethics of Kant. By Herbert Spencer. (Fortnightly Review.) 

Goethe in Italy. By Edward Dowden. es” Review.) 

Lucian. By Andrew Lang. (Fortnightly Review.) 

Lacian. By H. D. Traill. (Macmillazi’s.) 

‘ Lan 5 canted as a Critic of Religion. By Prof. H. N. Gardiner. (Andover 
Review.) 

The Muslim’s Faith. By Rev. T. P. Hughes. (Andover Review.) 

Current Phases of American Judaism. By Prof. A. 8. Isaacs. ‘(Antover Review.) 

The Views of the Babyl nians concerning Life after Death. By Prof. C. Adler. 
(Andover nag ow Ol 

Egyptian Souls and their Worlds. By G. Maspero. (New Princeton Review.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Geo, H. Ellis, Boston. 
How Religion Arises: A Psychological Study. By Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D., B.D. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Modern Distributive Process. By John B, Clark and Franklin H. Giddings. 


Price 75 cts. 
From Houghton, - in & Co., Boston. 
The Puritan Age and Rule, "By Geo Eliis, D.D. Price $3.50. 
History of Prussia under Frederic the Great, 1745-56. In two volumes. By 


Herbert Tuttle. $4.50. 
From Ticknor & Co, 
Looking Backward. 2000-1887. By Edward Beilamy. Price 50 cts. (No. 38 of 


Paper Series.) 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
‘ A Book of Poems. By John W. Chadwick. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price $1.25. 
From Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Co., Boston 
Current Discussions in ene By the Professors of Chicago Theological 
Seminary. Vol. V. Price $1.50. 


From Stlver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
The Social Influence of Christianity, with 8 al Reference to Contemporary 
Problems. By David J. Hill, LL.D. The Newton tures for 1887. Price §1. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Story of Turkey. By oe ae Lane-Poole. Price $1.50. 
The Heart of the Creeds. hur Wentworth Eaton. Price 
In Castle and Cabin; or, T: walks in Ireland in 1887. By George Pe 4 A.M., LL.B. 
Price $1.50. For sale by’ Damrell & Upham. 


From the Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Three Introductory ean the Science of Thought, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, London. By F. Max Miiller. Price 75 cts. 





